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DR. JAMES URI. 


Of this learned and ig 
great part of whose three-score and ter n years Vv 
spent among us —if so we can speak of a life 
consumed in the dust of librari s, and the inves- 
tigation of the mouldering records of the 
it is difficult to catch more than a glance. 
He was an, Hungarian by birth, and having ac- 
quired a considerable reputation as an Oriental 
linguist, was recommended by Sir James Yorke, 
our ambassador at the Hague, University 
of Oxford, as a fit and proper person to catalogue 
the Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian Library. In 
that seat of learning he remained till his task was 
completed—with what result the following facts 
may show, ted in “The C John Uri, 
a native of Hungary, and D.D. in the University 
of Harderwick :’ 

“Dr. Uri has been emy Unive 
Oxford for more than twenty maki 
logue of the Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian Libr ary. His 
engagement having ceased, and with it his annual “sal: ary, 
all that remains for his future y? sistence is a hundved 
poynds, which he received as a gratuity from the dele- 
gates of the press, at the con: es ion of hisemploy. He 
is now sizty years of age; has been absent from his own 
country about forty years ; has no connection or friends 
remaining there, nor any prospect of future employment. 
The subscriptions of the friends of humanity and litera- 
ture are therefore aeaney requested to rescue a man of 
Wtters from want, and to secure him a decent provision 


unobtrusive 


past— 


passing 


» the 
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for life, that he may n at add th 


to the 
infirmities of old a 


evils of poverty 

In addition to ‘this statement, which I transcribe 
from the Memoirs of Dr. Parr. by J. J »hnstone, 
M.D. (vol. i. p. 282), and which was probably 
drawn up by benevolent friends, Dr. Uri himself 
addressed a petition to the m rs of the Uni- 
versity, from icl additional 
details. 


which we m 
In it he states :— 


at your titioner v place from 
the t versity of | t . 
Professor Schultens in a literary employment. Th: at he 
has been enzaged here for twent wo years, in which 
time he has catalogued and red ’ MSS. in nine 
Ori ~ontaining 
several rua -) 
have be ” That 
your Petitioner is yw dis : f oyment; 
annual salary of en wo i s did not 
fford him anv savir nd t dred 
P ymunds to subsist or D 
the Press 


his 


} 
mm il 


Well ae th 


> were 
alr 


and 


refused, 
Hunga- 
e, in the 
ty whic] *h had bec me as a second 
l i 0 record 


lars by whose 


+ ems 

learned an 
rian was provided witha 
country and the ci 
birth-place to him. It is pl 
the names of the benevol } 
exertions a provision was s¢ l ] These 
Smyth of 


him 
were Dr. Cyril Jackson, D1 R uth, Dr. 
Pembroke College, Dr. Parr, Mr. tt of Trinity, 
and Mr. Agutter of Magdalen. A grateful letter 
to Parr is preserved in his Memoirs :— 


cii tui ord 


“ Grata igitur benefi itio viv 


inter otroy &&3 


meo, donec 


Kepdv dos hHeArlow. Sed ec 


sum; quicquid enim dico, mir 
&e.’ 
A short Latin letter to ) Dr. Ket 
glimpse of the Doct 
mode 2st ease he had so we 


gives a pleasing 
jjoyment of the 


“ Venerande Domine Kett, 

“Roro te, perquam honorifice, ut irographum 
tuum, Domino Brookes traden¢ , transmittere ad me 
dig rneris om acum quatuor guineis. 

‘Fons benevolentie et candoris, Reverendus Agutter, 
an te convenerat, me quoque convenit 
“ Nimia festinatio, qua Aeiavov xpicou yévous Doctor 
Parr nuper usus erat, precidit mihi omnem opportunita- 
tem vos alloquendi. Promiserat se sequenti die ante 
meridiem venturum. Itaque expectans eum lapides ni- 
gros super foco large reposui; tubos candidos, quibus 
fumos tabaci exhauriri solet, preparavi; sellas, remota 
paulalum mensa, ad ignem admovi: at eheu! non con- 
tigit mihi ipsum videre, Vale. Sum, et ero, nominis 
tui cultor perpetuus, J. Ur.” 
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This Kett was a singular character. In his 
younger days his manner was characterised by 
such preternatural gravity, that he acquired the 
title of “ Father Kett.” He was classical tutor, 
Bampton lecturer, author of three volumes on 
the Prophecies, and of a book entitled The Ele- 
ments of Knowledge, which has gone through 
several editions; but years, which are wont to 
bring the philosophic mind, are sometimes . to 
remove it, when they find it already existing. Kett 
became ‘a beau, a man of the world, exhibited 
trophies of gallantry, and learnt dancing. Now 
it was that he published his Juvenile Poems, a 
novel entitled Emily, and his Flowers of Wit. He 
was senior fellow, but twice missed the headship 
of his college. The disappointment destroyed his 
tottering mental balance, and he had to be placed 
under the supervision of a medical friend. He 
married, and soon after committed suicide. See 
that indigested conglomerate, Parriana, by E. H. 
Barker, vol. i. p. 424. 

To return to Uri. It would appear, though I 
have found no record of his death, that some half 
“-— of years were allotted to him in the retreat 
t provided for him, and among the friends 
who had learned to love and respect him. Some 
twenty years later—about 1812—another distin- 
guished scholar, the celebrated Adam Clarke, 
engaged under the Record Commission to edit 
and supplement the Federa of Rymer, had occa- 
sion to visit Oxford to make researches in its 
libraries, and there chanced to take up his tem- 
porary abode in the very apartments so long occu- 
pied by the learned Orientalist. Before his depar- 
ture, he left the following memorial of his visit, 
and of his respect for the character and learning 
of his predecessor, on one of the panes of the 
window in the room in which the latter, breathed 
his last :— 

“Sacred to the memory of John Uri, D.D., born in 
Hungary and educated at Leyden. He was |jinvited 
over into England by the University of Oxford, to de- 
scribe, arrange, and catalogue the Oriental MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. His oldest and most intimate ac- 
quaintance ever found him to be an honest man, a pleas- 
ing companion, and a conscientious Christian. To his 
profound knowledge as an Oriental scholar, his Catalogue 
of the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library, his Hebrew 
and Arabic Grammar, his edition and Latin translation 
of the celebrated Arabic poem called * Al Bordha,’ to- 
gether with his numerous pupils who have distinguished 
themselves in the walks of literature opened to them by 
their preceptor, bear the most distinguished and decided 
testimony. A stranger to his person, but not to his lite- 
rary and moral worth, dares to entrust even to Glass, in 
the apartment twenty-five years occupied by this eminent 
man, this memorial to learning that can never perish, 
and virtues that can never die. After suffering much by 
increasing infirmities during the last two years of his life, 
he died suddenly in his apartments, about eight o’clock 
of the evening of October 18, 1796, aged seventy years. 
His mortal remains were deposited in the chancel of St. 
Michael’s Church, in this city, where, for lack of a monu- 
ment, the passenger can scarcely say, here lies Uri.” 








| don Amusements.” 





— 


An admirable and characteristic Latin letter 
from Dr. Uri to that prodigy of learning, the 
early-lost and eccentric von Henderson, B.A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, will be found in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lxix. p. 752. 

el Bates, 

Birmingham, 


ACTORS’ TAVERNS. 


For some time past, Mr. E. L. Blanchard has 
contributed each week, to*the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, an excellent article under the title “ Lon- 
In the one that appeared 
on April 19, he gives an interesting account of 
various taverns in London that have been the 
resort of the theatrical profession; and, as he 
names several of which no mention is made in 
Mr. Hotten’s compendious History of Signboards, 
I will here make a few extracts from Mr. Blan- 
chard’s article. 

Beginning with the “ Mermaid” and “ Deyil 
Tavern,” and hostelries of the Ben Jonson period, 
Mr. Blanchard passes on to “The Black Jack”; 
and, in addition to what is said concerning it in 
Mr. Hotten’s book, writes thus : — 

“It was once kept by a relative of Macklin’s mother, 
and here Macklin, afterwards so celebrated as Shylock, 
‘the Jew that Shakspere drew,’ officiated as waiter. 
George Frederick Cooke, and the old actors of Drury 
Lane, were habitually to be found here after the per- 
formances. One of the most singular frequenters of the 
parlour was a man named Bibb, who had been brought 
up as an engraver, but who had displayed little industry 
in his profession. His father left him an annuity, which 
was to be paid at the rate of two guineas a week, and 
never to be advanced beyond that sum. This amount 
was, however, generally dissipated the day it was re- 
ceived. And he would then sit on the steps of the house 
belonging to his sister, who had married an eminent 
merchant, until the crowd that collected compelled a 
compliance with his requests for a further sum.” 


He was called “ Halfcrown Bibb,” and was the 


| original of the character of Jeremy Diddler, and 


died on the night that the farce of Raising the 
Wind was produced. Mention is then made of 
“The Wrekin,” in Broad Court, Covent Garden, 
kept by a Shropshire man named Powell, and 
frequented by actors. It was afterwards kept by 
a Herefordshire man of good family, named Har- 
rold, and was used by John and Charles Kemble 
and the members of his company : — 
“Mr, Warner, the husband of the celebrated tragic 
actress Mrs. Warner, was at one time the landlord, and 
Mr. Hemming, an esteemed actor at the Haymarket and 
Adelphi theatres, was another. Two famous clubs were 
here instituted, one called ‘ The Rationals,” and the other 
the ‘House of Uncommons.” When Hemming left to 
become lessee of the ‘ Café de l’Europe,’ in the H aymarket, 
he took the best of the visitors away with him. From 
1842 ‘The Wrekin’ began to decline, and of late years 
its declension has been so rapid that its old frequenters 
must have breathed a sigh of relief as they passed through 
Broad Court last January and found the ancient 
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levelled to the ground, and its position occupied by a 
block of new houses, manifestly let to respectable tenants. 

« The ‘O. P. and P. 8.,’ in Russell Court, favoured by 
the presence of Edmund Kean, and the rallying-point of 


his staunch supporters, ‘The Wolves,’ has long since 
vanished. So has the adjacent hostelry of ‘ The Cheshire 
Cheese,’ long kept by the widow Skearsby, where, as 
recently as five-and-twenty years ago, the ‘ Mites’ held 
high revel.” 

Of “The Wrekin,” and the other taverns here 
mentioned, no notice is taken in Mr. Hotten’s book, 
with the exception of “The Cheshire Cheese,” 
though he does not speak of the club called “The 
Mites.” 

Of the “Craven’s Head,” Drury Lane, Mr. 
Blanchard writes: “Oxberry became landlord, 
and used to say, ‘ We vocalise of a Friday, con- 
versationalise of a Sunday, and chopise every 
day.’” The particulars mentioned in the follow- 
ing extract are not referred to in Mr. Hotten’s 
book, though the names of the taverns are there 
recorded : — 


“+The Harp,’ in Little Russell Street, was long noto- 
rious as the resort of poor and disengaged actors. Here 
Sims the elder flourished for many years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, a tablet to whose memory may still be 
seen in the parlour of the aforesaid hostelry. In these 
words is he commemorated : ‘ A tribute of respect to the 
memory of Sir William Sims, theatrical agent. 
Feb. 9th, 1841. tat. 54. He was for thirty-five years 
a distinguished member of this city, and thrice Lord 
Mayor. Many successful aspirants to histrionic fame are 
indebted to him for their advancement in the profession, 
and can look back with gratitude to his advice and 
assistance.’ The uninitiated may be advantageously told 
that certain burlesque ceremonies of municipal election 
are still continued at specified intervals, when nominal 
dignities are humorously conferred. The room retains 


is scrupulously maintained as the post of honour. 


Ing, an industrious writer of pieces for the minor theatres. 
The house was conveniently near to Pym’s private 
theatre, where many afterwards recognised celebrities 
first tried their footing in the sock and buskin, Further 


of the New River, with an exclusive apartment known 
as ‘the Crib, generally well filled by members of the 
Sadler’s Wells company and visitors of artistic tastes. 
To the coffee room of the ‘Myddelton’ exactly at six 
o'clock every day for thirty years came George Daniel 
(the *D. G.’ of Cumberland’s British Drama) to enjoy 
his chop and a chat, generally about Charles Lamb and the 
old actors, with all of whom the pleasant old gentleman 
had enjoyed the privilege of early intimacy. 

“The* Bedford Head,’ in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
will disappear next month before the march of modern 
improvements ; but from the days of Hogarth and Vol- 
taire, who lived next door, to a very recent date, the 
tavern was a well-known rendezvous of artists, authors, 
and actors. When this has gone, the Albion, established 
in 1828, will alone remain as a supper-room receiving 
more patronage from professionals than any other class, 
and even here the alterations which will be shortly made 
will go far to change the aspect of the last of our ‘old 
familiar’ places,” — 





CurTHsErt Bepe. 








Obiit | 
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THOMAS CHAUCER, NOT THE POET 
GEOFFREY’S SON. 


There is not one scrap of direct or indirect evi- 
dence for the supposition that the wealthy Thomas 
Chaucer was the son, or any relative, of the poet 
Chaucer. Against the supposition there is such 
strong indirect evidence as almost to amount to 
proof of the absurdity of the hypothesis. If Chau- 
cer had had an elder son living when he wrote his 
Treatise on the Astrolabe in 1391 for his little 
son Lewis, would not he have been sure to make 
some allusion to the boy’s elder brother? If 
Chaucer had had an elder son, who was Chief 
Butler to Richard II., and well off, would he 
have had to write to other men about his poverty, 
and ask them to intercede for money for him? 
Thirdly, and this brings me to the occasion of this 
note: if Thomas Chaucer had been Geoffrey’s son 
or relative, is it possible that Lydgate, when writ- 
ing of Thomas in 1414—only fourteen years after 
Geoffrey's death—and praising Thomas for his 
goodfellowship, his kindness, geniality and bounty, 
should not have said a word as to the father 
whom he (Lydgate) loved and honoured, whom 
he took every opportunity of mentioning with 
affectionate praise, and who was surely, of all men 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the 
best “company” in England—worthy of Ben 
Jonson’s praise of Shakspere two hundred years 
later? Is it, again, possible that Shirley, the 
contemporary of Geoffrey and Thomas Chaucer 
and of Lydgate, should, when copying Lydgate’s 


| poems on Thomas Chaucer, have been content 


all the original ‘ wards,’ and the ‘Edmund Kean corner’ | 


“The amateurs of forty years ago met at a tavern in | 
Mount Pleasant, Gray’s Inn Road, kept by John Stafford | 


northward was the ‘ Sir Hugh Myddelton,’ on the banks | 





just to note that Lydgate’s “‘ My maystere Chau- 
cyer” with a mere “if=id est] Thomas” if 
Thomas had been Shirley’s “aureate poete’s ” 
son, and not a man well known to have nothing 
to do with that poet? The conviction is so strong 
on me that if Thomas had been Geoffrey’s son, 
both Lydgate and Shirley would have noticed the 
fact, that I ask for space in “ N. & Q.” for Lyd- 
gate’s two poems in Shirley’s handwriting, even 
though they are long. If they can’t be spared 
space in one number, they may in two. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Addit. MS. 16,165, Brit. Mus., Uf. 248. 
§ Balade made by Lydegate at pe Departyng ~ 
‘Thomas Chaucyer on Ambassade in to ffrance 
§ O pow lucyna | qwene and Empyresse | 
Of waters alle | and of floodes rage | 
And cleped art | lady and goddesse ! 
Of Jorneyings | and fortunate passage | 
Gouerne and guye | by grace be vyage 
powe heuenly qweene | sith I of hert prey 
My maystere Chaucyer | goodes to convey | i. Thomas 
At Chaucers departin on Ambassate, If. 249, a. 
Him to expleyten—and foiperne on his way | 
(If. 248, bk.") 
with holsome spede | ay in his Journee | 
And neptunus | make eke no delaye | 


By Lide- 
gate, 


~ 1 The headline is Balade made. 
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Hym to fanour | whane he is on pe see 

preserving him | frome al aduersytee | 

ffrome al trouble | of wynde and eke of wawe | 
And lat by grac so to him adawe 

¥ bat wher to hym | may bee moost plesaunce 
per make him lande | he | and his meynee | 
And god I prey | n | ifraunce 
To sende him heilthe | and prosparytec 
Hasty repayre | hoome | to his cuntree | 






: whyle he is 








' 
To reconfort | ber | with his presence 
ffolkys pat mowrne | moost for his absence | 
© ffor sobely now pagreable sonne | 
Of housholdi j and fulsum | 





boundaunce | 





pat founden | Try S01 e. 

ffredum bount with gode governaun 

Disport largess Joye and al gladnesse | 

And passingly | goode chere with gentyless 
© Certes also | coddesse of welfare | 


| 
was ay present | hir chaare with plentee lade 
And Bacus per | nde neuer s] 

With his lykour | hertes for to 


ir 








Refresshe folkis | bat were of « 
With his conduytes | moost plentyoous habound 
pe wellis hed ) fulsome ay is foun | 

© Hism t Jor is Junly gret repayre | (If. 249 
Of genti t : | lowe estate 
bat him th pb | bof 1 foul fayre | 
Witt ten | i it olate | 
And t be moost f e 
pat et | w th f sobefastne } 





pin hertis bli la ne and pat rich 
Or foure tymes | zunged be pe Mone | 





Lat be youre weping | tendre creature | i. la femm 
Chaucer | « 


By my sainte | fer away Ynde 
How sh ret woo endure | 
Of his absen pat so tr : vI | 





Hape him amor uy ry nte tin 3 


And seytle for him | shortly in a clau 


Goddes souk 


© Ye gentilmen | dwelling envyroun | 
His absence el} ye aught to com yne | 
ffor farwell nowe | in conclusyoun 
Youre pleye | your Joye | vif I shal not feyne | 
ffarewel huntyng | and hawkyng he twevne 
And farewel nowe | cheef cause of your desport 
ffor he absent | f vel youre re« fort | (if. 2 
Late him | not now out of Re braunce | 
But euer amor habe him in n rye | 


i 
And for his saake | as in youre dalyaunce | 


Saythe euery da uotely bis memoyre 
] loyre | 


: | 
Saint Julyan | owre Joye and al owre 
g lyche as we desyre | 


Come hoome ageyne | 

To suppowaylen | al pe hole shyre | 

And for my part | I sey right as I thenk | 

I am pure sory | and hevy in myn hert | 
More pan I | expresse can wryte with Inke 
pe want of him | so sore dope me smert | 

But for al pat | hit shal me nought astert | 
Daye and night | with hert debonayre | 

And pray to god | bat he soone may repayre | 





[Collated with Shirley’s Ashm, MS, 59, | 16,165 reads “is most light.” 





(Bodl. Lib.), If. 45, bk. ] 
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Shirley's Addit. MS. 16,165, Brit. Mus., If. 249, bh. 
{ Amerous balade | by Lydegate made | at dep(ar)ting 
of Thomas Chauciers on pe kynges ambassade into 
ffraunce. 
§ Euery maner creature | 
| Dis posed | vn-to ge ntyl sse | 


|  Bobe of kynde | and of nature | 
| Habe in hert® most gladnesse 
| To5 tabyde in sothfastnesse | 


Wher' his Joye | is moost entier 
And I lyve euer in hevyness« 
But whenne | I se my lady dere 
§ Eke euery wight of verray5 kynde | 
ud and miry® for to abvde | 
| Wher? pat is wille | pought® and mynde 
| (head 249, bk. 
At Chaucers departinge (250) 
| ¥ In to ffraiice of Ambassade), 
Beo fully sett | on euery syde | 
| And wher-so bat I go or ryde | 
maf 








: ne ca glad | in no maner | (If. 25 
| As god and for list provyde 
But whanne | : r | 
Lhe title to the A 
~ Here folowpe nexs »made by Lydegate 








for pe departing of aucier in to ffraunce by 
hes seruauntz vpon pe kynges ambassate, 
| Headings :— 


{ pabsence of Thoms Chaucier by Lidegate (&) 
| { Balade by Lidegate (&) 
¥ Lydegate | my ladye de 





| § Who partepe out of parad) s| 








| ffrome pat place | ‘ 

Wher as mirthe | is moste prys® 

| And Joye hape | souerain victorye 

| What wonder | whane he habe memorye 
Of al pough« he | beo dul of Chere | 

| ffor 1 am euer'! in Pargatorye | 


jut whanne | ny lady dere 
But whanne | I seo my lady d 





| ffeyrest shyne | vr ht 

| And pe planetes* | a 

} Moost fulsomly | yif t'¢ 
| And ph | with his bemes bright 
| » Gladdest | shynep | in his speere 
Bat I am neuer glad ner’® light 








Save whi 


| & Eke phebus | in oure Emyspir: 


1e 1 seo my lady dere 


| 
| Affter!$ derknesse | of pe night 





At his vpryst'? volowe as golde clere?° 
|  Erly on morowe of kyndely right 
bk.) whanne (c)laidis?' blake | haue no might 
To chace awey clere | 
1 ie vpright 


Right so frome sorowe | I sta 
whane bat I se | my lady der 


© pe fooles bat flyebe®5 in pe eyre | 
And freshly** sing and mirthes make | 


4 Wher pat. 





5 every. 


2 his hert. 5 ffor. 
6 mury. 7 Whe (sic). 8 bope thought. Be of prys. 
10 pat. 11 every. 12 planetys eke. 15 omitted. 

14 This line is followed by, And alle be planetis called 
seven; but it is dotted underneath f3r erasure. 
15 spere, 16 ne, 17 emyspere. 18 Affter pe. 
19 yprist. P 
20 “ volowe as golde clere” is from Ashmole 59. Addit. 
. 21 clowdes. 
24 fressly. 


22.22 be clowdes. % flyen. 








— Sp 


= 


=" 
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In May he sesoun | is so feyre | 


With all pe®5 right ope?® hem*? awake | 
Reiovessebe eueryche*® with his make | 
With hure?® heuenly notes cleer 
ticht pus®° al sorowe in me dope slake | 
Whanne pat I se my lade der | 
© pe hert pe hynde | in be*! forest 
Moost luste5? beo | of peyre corage | 
And euery *>maner oper®5 beest 
jame | and eke sauvage | 


st | at avauntage | 


In laundis | whanne pey renne* efeer | 
pus euer glad | is my visage | 
Whanne pat I se my lady dere. | 
© | dare eke seyne®> | phat Buck | and do5¢ | 
onge pe holtis | hore and gay%? | 
58 | and be wylde Roo. 
‘ 















yde | from 





ne 





y i r te with ffyn 
Out of be water | whane bey apy 
he* darkebe myn hert kene 








per I s , naught my lady dere | 
€ be Ruby standep*® best in pe ryng 


} 











Id whanne hit is polisshed*? newe | 





s—is ay*? lastings | 
abydepe | with his hert®! truwe 
be saphyre | with his hevenly hewe 
ukebe gounded5? eyen clere | 
ye dobe ay renewe | 
Whanne pat I se | my lady dere 
§ be flowres on beyre stalkes vnclose 
Springyng in pe bawmy med 
pe lvlves and be swoote Roos | 
t javesyes | who t cebe hede 
Whanne phebus d« 
somer ly 4 as n may ler 
So glad am I in thought and ded 


uenne pat I seo my lady der | 


pemerande ek 








>» his bemys spred 





© In somer®® whanne *“pe sheeve sunn 
lape shew right a gret spa 
ind towardes night pe skyes dimme** 


| dope away enchace”? | 
t so dedly and pale of face 

look ©°and eke of®° chere 
bksuche wo me did embrace 
At partyng | fro®? ; ry lady der | 





* 


Samme folly in signe of hardynesse 
Takepe®> hem to colour pat is red 


*9 beire. 5° Right so. 5! wylde. 
ber maner. * reine. 
we and graye. 
© with-outen. +4! looke| on. 42 heos seles. 
44 peere. # drede dare per (sic. ) 
‘8 omitted. 
omitted. 2 sounded (?). 
wele heere. 
< donne, or danne with one stroke too manv. 
“chace. .% and sory, 6 waxst. ® of. 


he 


vy he 
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(Lf, 251, bk.) | Balade made by | § Lidegate daun John. 


omitted. 29m. 27 hemaught. 2% Reioyebe 
35 TI haue seyne. 
58 Reyndere. Rig 
ave wele. °° Whilest it. 


56 2MS. semer. 57 whane I seo. 











And summe in token® of clennesse 

weren whyte taki be® heed 

And summe grene | for lustynesse 

gut I allas®¢ | in blak appere | (Balade with Lenvoye.) 

And ®7alwey shal in sorowe and®7 dred (If. 251 bk. 

Til®® I ses nexst' 9@ny lady dere. | 
{ Now god pe which art?® eternal | 

And hast eche thing?! in gouerna 

And art also Inmortal 





Stablid h-oute varyaunce 
ffortune a cuyde7? so my chaun 
Of py power | moste entier 

In abbreggyng of75 penaunce 
Sone to?! seo | my ladye dere | 


€ Lenuo; €, | 


€ Go lytel bille in lowly wise | 
to myn hertes souereyn 

And prey to hir for to7® | devy 
Summe relees | of my mortel peyne 
And wher pou er rest not’® ne feyne 
Oonly of pitee to77 requerre : 
bat she7S of mercy | not disdeyne 


Io be my soueraine lady dere 


€ Devynayle par 2: 





© T } ventep | in ord tt 
Ly f be al 
first i] t r knette | 
Middes e Io i with an G | 
\ ber ye may beholde and se | 


Hooly t idre al entiere 
Hir pat is wher so she be | 


Myn owen souerayne lady dere | 





“LITTLE JOCK ELLIOT; 
Or, ‘Wua Daur MeppLe wi’ ME? 
A LIDDESDALE BALLAD. 
From the Recital of Mat Gotterson.)” 
I have cut the accompanying from The Scotsman 
vaper of April 25. It should be embalmed 
in“N, &Q.”":— 


BoTHWELL was thorou 








B so much so, that n 
ment as ‘ our Lieutenant-Gener 
‘he could not even recover to 
wn dominions in Liddesd 
among the mosstroopers 
with Little Jock Elliot, 





Parke, ane desperate freeboot 
gerously wounded. When 
Hermitage Castle he was v 
from Jedburgh thither and 
distance of forty-eight miles. *W the e Vv ‘sited a 
wounded subject or a lover in di r has I 
disputed.’ At this period of her re , Liddesdale showed 
no loyalty, but often the reverse, for Mary. 1 Sir 
Hary of the ballad, ‘ ane valiant knight,’ was in many a 
rough feud and battle. He was brother to the Earl of 














Northumberland, and he had the misfortune, when at 
the head of a thousand horse, to be routed by Bothwell 
 tokenyng. 6 white yee may take. 

6€ ellas. 67 ever shal in sorowes. 





69 omitied. 

72 bowe guyde lorde. 
73 powe sone abregge. 74 phat I may. 
7 til. 76 Whane pou art at hir | pou reste. 
78 she comes after mercy. 


) pat art so. 


77 hir to. 
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at Haltwell Sweir. Mary, doubtless, had this in remem- 
brance when she sent her famous apology for marrying 
Bothwell to the court of France. “Haitibee, it may be 
noted, was the place, near Carlisle, where criminals were 
executed. | 
* My castle is aye my ain, 
An’ herried it never sall be; 
For I maun fa’ ere it’s ta’en— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Wi’ my kute i’ the rib o’ my nag, 
My swurd hingin’ down by my kne, 
For man I’m never afraid— 
For wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


Chorus—Wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Oh, my name is Little Jock Elliot— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


‘ Fierce Bothwell I yanquished clean, 
Gar’d troopers an’ fitmen flee ; 
3’ my faith I dumfoundert the Queen— 
But wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Alang by the Dead-Water Stank, 
Jock Fenwic k I met on the lea ; 
But his saddle was toom in a clank— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me? 


* Where Reel: lar meets wi’ the Tyne, 
Mysel’ an’ my kinsmen three, 
We tackled the P: ercys nine— 
They'll never mair meddle wi’ me. 
Sir Hary, wi’ nimble brand, 
He pricket my cap ajee; 
But I cloured his head on the strand— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
* The Cumberland rievers ken 
The straike my arm can gie, 
An’ warily pass the glen— 
For wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
I’ve chased the loons doun to Carlisle, 
Jooket the raip on the Hairibee ; 
Where my nag nickert an’ cocket his tail— 
But wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
* My kinsmen are true, an’ brawlie, 
At glint o’ an enemie, 
Round Parke’s auld turrets they rally— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Then, heigh for the tug an’ tussle, 
Though the cost be Jethart tree ; 
Let the Queen an’ her troopers gae whustle— 
Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Chorus—Wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Wha daur meddle wi’ me? 
Oh, my name is Little Jock Elliot— 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ ” 
Px. 


Mr. Prrr anv Tacttvs.—In the last Quarterly | 
Review, April 1872, there is an interesting article 
on “The British Parliament, its History and 
Eloquence.” At p. 473 we read as follows : — 


“ Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur, et 
motibus excitatur, et urendo clarescit,”—Taciti De Ora- 
toribus Dialogus, c. 36. 

This passage was quoted in Mr. Pitt’s presence, 
and declared to be untranslatable, on which he 
immediately replied: “ No, I should translate it 
thus— 





‘It is with eloquence as with a flame: it requires 
fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens as it 
burns.’ 

The reviewer observes that Mr. Pitt has rather 
paraphrased than translated this passage. I am 
of the same opinion; and as I have heard another 
version of Mr. Pitt’s translation, I offer it to the 
readers of “N, & Q.” In the summer of 1824] 
| was travelling with the late Karl Dudley and Mr, 
| Francis Hare—men whose proficiency in ancient 
| learning was on a par with their knowledge of 
| modern languages. It happened on one occasion 

that Mr. Hare told us the following anecdote, of 

which I made a note at the time. 

Lord Grenville and Lord Wellesley, two accom- 
plished scholars, were amusing themselves with 
quotations from the classics; whilst Mr. Pitt, in 
whose company they were, was otherwise en- 

| gaged. As they were attempting to translate into 
| English the description of eloquence above quoted 
| from Tacitus, and were intent upon it, Mr. Pitt, 
| seeing they were earnestly employed, asked what 
| they were doing; and being told of the difficult 
| task they had undertaken, ‘he at once gave the 
| following translation: “Great eloquence, like a 
| flame, is fed by matter and fanned by motion, 
and brightens as it burns.” ‘G. 8.5. 
Bath. 





Tosacco Smoxrne.—In these days, when the 
tobacco nuisance is getting on too fast, it may do 
good, and certainly no harm, to quote an entry in 
the Minutes of the Friends’ monthly meeting at 
Penketh, Lancashire : — 

“14th, 4th mo, 1691. It being considered that the 
| too frequent use of smoking tobacco is inconsistent with 
Friends holy profession, it is desired that such as have 
occasion to make use thereof take it privately, neither 
too publickly in their own house, nor by the high wayes, 
streets, nor in alehouses, or elsewhere, tending to the 
abetting the com’on excess. 

“18th, 8th mo, 1691. Friends not to smoke during 
their labour or occupation, but to leave their wor k and 
take it privately.” 

M. D. 


Error tn Oxrorp Prayer Booxs.—lIn all the 
copies of the Prayer Book, large and small, from 
the gorgeous Cathedral folio down to the smallest 
twopenny edition printed at the Oxford Rress for 
over 200 years past, “no charity” is found instead 
of “not charity” in the Epistle for Quinqua- 
gesima, from 1 Cor. xiii. 2. The Bible gives, as 
in the first and third verses, “not charity,” cor- 
rectly, the Greek in each verse being precisely 
the same—éydrny 8 uh %xw. “No” appears, how- 
ever, in the Bibles of 1611, 1638, 1660; also in 
Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s T: ranslations ; perhaps in 
some others, and especially in the Sealed Books, 
1662, of which there are said to be five copies, 
with which the Act of Uniformity required the 
Book of Common Prayer to be in strict accordance. 
The Oxford printers copied these Sealed Books 
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literatim ; and from them the error has crept into 
some London editions—Bagster’s, and possibly 


some of the older issues of the Queen’s printers; 
but appears to have been —— excluded from 
all those printed at the Cambridge University 
Press 


I first noticed this variation in a letter to The 
Rock (1st S. No. 9, March 18, 1868), which was 
followed by several others, some from eminent 
Liturgical authorities ; and the subject, especially 
of the Sealed Books, was afterwards taken up in 
The Guardian, Record, and other church papers. 
One writer pointed out two other errata also oc- 
curring in the Oxford editions only: one in the 
Gospel for Septuagesima, where the word penny 
is rendered “ peny ”; the other in the Gospel for 
the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, where Nain 
is rendered “Naim.” Although nearly all the 
writers who kindly replied to my letter her years 
ago regarded “no” as an error, yet I find in all 
the Oxford Prayer Books the same error still 
continued—a curious and amusing instance of our 
English pertinacity in clinging to old forms and 
precedents. Francis J. Leacuman, M.A. 


Ovr CoRRESPONDENT.—A wonderful amount of 
classical knowledge might be gathered from the 
letters of the foreign correspondents of the daily 
papers—gentlemen writing currente calamo, and 
careless to verify their quotations or secure accu- 
racy in their allusions. A curious collection might 
be made in the pages of “N. & Q.” The subject 
is brought to my mind by the Baden Baden cor- 
respondent of the Daily News of April 16, 1872— 
“as the poet said of the tawny Tiber, 

“* Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’” 


It does not appear that the writer knew who 
the poet was; but, in the first place, Horace was 
alluding to a typical river, and not to any one 


in particular—certainly mot to the Tiber, on the | 








ming eyes, as Leda would have listened to her dying 
swans !” 

W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


APPROPRIATE DEATH oF Brstromantacs.—In 
the introduction (by the bibliophile Jacob) to the 
catalogue of the library of the late Marquis de 
Morante, just dispersed by auction at Paris, it is 
related that the death of the marquis, one of the 
—_9 bibliomaniacs of the century, was ca 

y a fall among his books (“le champ d’honneur 
pour un bibliophile ;”) and the following note is 
appended :— 

“On pourrait faire une nomenclature des bibliophiles 
et bibliothécaires qui sont morts en tombant du haut 
d’une échelle, dans leurs bibliothéques: le pere Louis Jacob 
de Saint-Charles, bibliothécaire du couvent des Carmes, 
Frédéric-Adolphe Ebert, directeur de la bibliothéque de 
Dresde, le savant helléniste Coray, etc.” 

J. Extot Hope@xin, 

West Derby. 


FRrIenDiy Rosins.— 

“Poor old Robin Woods is very ill, and he has a tame 
robin which sits on his foot and hops up for crumbs. 
One day that I went in when they were at dinner with a 
bowl of potatoes between them, | said, ‘ How happy you 
two look!’ ‘ Yes, miss, we were that every day since we 
married.’”"—A Memoir ef Maria Edgeworth (not pub- 
lished), i. 298, 

This leads me to ask could not some of your 
readers furnish a striking illustration or two of the 
amazing friendliness of little robin? I know the 
case of a wild one in a garden, which used to 
follow the owner about, and regularly pick crumbs 
from his lips. A maid-servant in ‘a rectory gar- 
den near me has also found a little wild fellow 
from the hedge equally friendly, and he has flown 
to my lips, though a perfect stranger, as well; 
but more remarkable instances still of the faith of 
the animals in man where they are welcomed and 


| kindly treated will doubtless be forthcoming. 


bank of which it was not necessary to place his | 
rustic; and, in the second place, the- odd epithet | 


tawny, is, I suppose, to be traced to a confusion 
between flavus, which is an Horatian epithet for 
the river, and fwlyus, which is not. 

Some dozen years ago the Paris correspondent 
of the Morning Advertiser had a queer allusion to 
the death of a public character :— 

“It is now time for us to echo the doleful lament, Tu 
Marcellus eris !—M. Marcellus, the diplomatist, the author, 
the friend of Chateaubriand and Charles X., died this 
morning.” 

About the same time a correspondent of The 
Standard gave a clear and beautiful version of the 
mythic story of Leda; he was writing of the 
Polish exile at the time when popular in this 
country :-— 

“The Pole sang songs and spoke of his unhappy coun- 
try with a voice so sadly sweet, and an eloquence so 
sweetly sad, that the ladies listened to him with swim- 


ORNITHOPHILUS, 


Size oF Booxs.—It is to be regretted that 
authors should publish their works in different 
sizes, as the habit impairs the uniformity which 
is desirable in a set of books. As a recent in- 
stance I may mention the work on London, by 
Mr. J. Heneage Jesse, the pages of which are about 
half an inch shorter than those of his other 


| writings, and consequently the volumes have by 


| 





comparison a dumpy appearance. The saving in 
expense to the publisher must, I imagine, be very 
trifling, whereas the disfigurement I have referred 
to is far from inconsiderable. Cuartes WYLIE. 
A Lapy’s Matp.—The Pall Mall Gazette, in alate 
‘Occasional Note,” threw out the suggestion that 
Marguerite Dixblancs might possibly be a man in 
female attire. In reference to this idea, a curious 
circumstance is said to have occurred several 
years ago in an English country-house, ‘For a 
period extending over some months various small 
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articles of value, in the shape of ge &c., had 
from time to time unaccountably disappeared. 


| 


ticular force to journals and reviews; and if even 
old Sylvanus Urban had to modify considerably 


Suspicion attached to no one, and in spite of | his original appearance, it was scarcely possible 


every precaution these mysterious depredations 
were continued. Things at length became so se- 
rious that it was resolved to send for a London 
detective, who, after inspecting the premises and 
putting some questions, requested that the ser- 
vants of the house might be assembled in the 
dining-room. This having been done, he inquired 
if all were present; and was told that every one 


| which the Revue was so remarkable. 


was in the room excepting the lady’s maid, who | 
was in attendance on one of the young ladies, an | 


invalid. “ Well,” he said, “I should like to see 
the lady’s maid”—who ‘was accordingly sum- 
moned. No sooner, however, had she entered 
the room than the detective, with a droll twinkle 
of his eye, exclaimed, “Ah! Jim, is that you? 
I've been looking for you this long while.” Then 
pulling out a pair of handcuffs, he snapped them 
on the supposed damsel’s wrists, she being a male 
returned convict, who, in the capacity of Abigail, 
had lived for a year with the astonished and 
luckless family. H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


MARRIAGE oF CroMWELL’s Daventer To Ricu. 
This occurred in Nov. 1657, and it is recorded by 
Richard Symons in his pocket-book, preserved in 
the Harl. MS., No. 991, that — 

“The Protector threw about sack posset among all the 
ladyes to s@yle their rich clothes, which they tooke as a 
favour; and also wett sweetmeates; and daubed all the 
stooles where they were to sit with wett sweetmeates ; and 

ulled of Rich his perueque, and would have throwne it 
into the fire, but did not, yet he sate upon it.” 

These actions were not probably usual at a 
marriage festival of the period; but they are not 
in accordance with the gravity generally ascribed 
to Cromwell. W. P. 


Brron’s “ Marp or Atnens.” — Should not 
“ N. & Q.” preserve a memorial that Theresa be- 
eame Mrs. Black by marrying an English consul ; 
and that in 1872 she was compelled to ask for 
English charity in her poverty and old age? Her 
letter, which appeared in The Times,* will not be 
forgotten by those who read it. CYRIL. 


“ BIBLIOTHRQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE 
suisse” (London: Barthés and Lowell.)—Long 
before the Revue des deur Mondes had been started, 
the Bibliotheque universelle was known as the best 

riodical of a purely literary kind written in the 

‘rench language. Originally published at Geneva, 
it numbered amongst its contributors men of 
acknowledged reputation, and its articles were 
repeatedly quoted as authorities in matters of 
taste and sound criticism. But the well-known | 
motto, Habent sua fata libelli, applies with par- | 


[* Of March 23, 1872. 





that the Biblothéque universelle could resist the 
law of change. Transferred from Geneva to Lau- 
sanne, it contracted a close alliance with the 
Revue suisse; thus adding to the golid qualities 
which distinguished the Bibliotheque, the imagin- 
ative elements (poetry, tales, and novelettes) for 
The first 
three numbers of our Helvetian journal for the 
resent year are now before us, and we cannot 
ut heartily congratulate the editors on the bill 
of fare which they have given to our readers. In 
addition to essays, works of fiction, and political 
articles, each livraison contains a carefully pre- 
ared notice of new books, and a budget of gossip 


| from France, Italy, and Germany. G. M. 


Queries. 


AN AUTHENTIC DOCUMENT. 

Isend the following “true copy ” in the hope that 
some of your correspondents may be able to tell 
me how it originated, where “ Hunday Ivie” is, 
and when it was composed. With regard to the 
latter particular, it will be seen that the MS, 


| states that the letter “is written and engraven 





in the year 1613,” so that the actual day on which 
“ Blessed is he that turneth up this Stone” was 
written may have preceded this date by sixteen 
centuries or so. 

It was found among the papers of the late 
Dean Routledge of Glasgow, who was a Cumber- 
land man. It is not, however, in his handwrit- 
ing. W. G. D. 
“ A True Copy of a Letter by Christs own Hand, as it was 

Written laid and found under a Stone in a Little Vil- 

lage called Marnby near to a Town called Hunday 

Ivie. 

“This Letter by the Comandment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was found under a Stone Spacious and Long, it 
was at the Foot of a Cross Five Leagues or 15 Miles from 
the Town Hunday Ivie; in a Little Village called Ma- 
rinby whereupon was Seen in a Morning written and 
Engraven these Words, (Blessed is he that turneth up 
this Stone,) The people that did see this Stone did En- 
deavour themselves to turn up this Stone but their 
Labour was in Vain, so that they could not prevail, they 
then prayed and beseeched Almighty God that they 
Might Understand what the Meaning of the writing was 


| which was there written, and there Came a Little Child 


of Six or Seven Years Old which Turned up the Same 
Stone without any help, to the great admiration of the 
beholders there, and when it was Turn’d over there was 
found under it, written the Comandments of Our Lord 


| Jesus Christ, by his own hand in Golden Letters (which 


Letters) was Carried to the Town of Hunday Ivie to be 
read, which Town belongs to the Lady Honsaloge Mun- 
dorosell, and there was Written the Comandments of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Sent by the Angell Gabriel as it 1s 
Written and Engraven there in the Year of Our 

God 1613, which is as Follows—You shall say one to 
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another, they that work on the Sabath Day shall be 
Excommunicated of me Christ Jesus, I do comand that 
You Go to Church and keep the Sabath day holy. You 


| 
| 


shall not Combe your head nor wash, nor do any kind of | 


Labour as that Day but Humbly desire of me to forgive 
you your Sins. My comandment is You shall leave work- 
ing on Saterday at 5 OClock in the Evening, and so con- 
tinue till Monday Morning. I will that you fast five 
Fridays in the Year for the Five wounds I received for 
You. You shall take Neither Money or Gold unjustly 
nor Scorn my Comandments. You shall Love with 
Brotherly Love and true Hearts, Also You shall cause all 
them that are Unbaptized to come to the church and 
receive it, And in so doing I will Love you and give you 
manifold gifts and long Life all your Cattle and your 
Land shall increase and replenish Fruitfully And bring 
forth Abundantly, and all blessings shall come Upon You. 
And I will Comfort You, But they that do contrary shall 
be cursed of me hunger and famine will I send upon them 
that bear witness against this Writing, and belives not 
that this is written with my own hand and Spoken with 
my Mouth. And they that have wherewithal to do Give 
Alms to the Poor, and they that will not in my Name 
shall be cursed of me in the confution of Hell Fire. Re- 
member to keep Holy the Sabath Day without Delay. 
Thereof know that I have given You Six Days to La- 
bour on the Seventh Day I myself have rested. And the 
Man that writes a Copy of this Letter, and keeps it with- 
out. publishing shall be accursed of me, Contrarywise 
whosoever shall write a Copy of this Letter and cause it to 
be read and published shall be Blesed of me, And if he have 
as many Sins as there is Stars fixed in the Skies his Sins 
shall be forgiven him if he be heartily Sory and repent 
him of the Same asking forgiveness for the Same of me. 
Again, if you do not keep these things but do against my 
Comandments, [ will send You worms that shall destroy 
you, Your Children, cattle and Goods, and whatsoever 
fou have. Moreover if any will write a Copy of this 
Letter and keep it in his House no Evil Spirit shall vex 
him, also if any woman be great with Child & Labour, 
if she have a Copy of this Letter about her, she shall be 
safely delivered of her burthen and no evil thing shall 
annoy her, And You shall hear no more of me Untill the 
Day of Judgement. All Gladness shall come inte the 
House where the Copy of this Letter shall be written, in 
the name of Jesus Christ.—Amen.” 


NICHOLAS DE MEAUX. 

The Chronicle of Man records that Michael, 
Bishop of Man, died in 1193, and was succeeded by 
Nicholas. As this date is the same as the preced- 
ing entry, and is followed by an entry dated 1204, 
Professor Munch supposes that the death of 
Michael took place in 1203, and with this Le 
Neve seems to coincide. Keith and Munch, with 
the northern annals, set down his consecration in 
1210; but if so, he can have been Abbot of Fur- 
ness, for the Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, edited 
by Mr. Bond under the Master of the Rolls, says 
that he was elected Abbot of Furness, and made 
Bishop of Man when Hugh was abbot. Now 
Hugh was abbot from 1210 to 1220; so that if 
Nicholas was consecrated in the former year, he 
can have been Abbot of Furness but for a very 
short time. Unfortunately neither the chartulary 
of Furness in the British Museum, nor the cata- 
logue of Stell, gives the date of his appointment ; 


possibly it might be ascertained from the more 
perfect register of Furness in the palace of Hamil- 
ton (First Report of Royal Commission on His- 
torical MSS., p. 114) if any northern antiquary 
would be at the pains to refer to it. The Chro- 
nicle adds, that Nicholas died in 1217, but there 


| is evidence to show that he was living in 1227 





wate 
May not the entry 1217 be an error for 1227? 
If the letter to the dean and chapter of York of 
Olave (Ang. Monas. of Dugdale, iii. 145, edition 
1673) refers to Nicholas of Meaux, it must have 
been written by Olave II., and not Olave L.as 
Munch supposes. In fact, no other Nicholas is 
mentioned in the list of Manx bishops. The pas- 
sage in the Chronicle, which records the death of 
Nicholas in 1217, is said to mean that his resig- 
nation took place in that year. The words are: 
“QObiit Nicolaus episcopus insularum, et sepultus 
est in Ultonia in domo de Benchor.” 

The difficult chronology of this episcopate is 
rendered still more perplexing by a letter pub- 
lished by Dr. Oliver (Manx Society, vii. 38), 
taken from Box A, No. 94, in the Duchy Office, 
in which Nicholas the bishop acknowledges that 
he has received from Nicholas the abbot the pon- 
tifical books and vestments belonging to the — 
of the isles on his return from the general council. 
This will be the fourth Lateran, and the twelfth 
general council held in 1215. The conclusion 
from this letter would be, that Nicholas the abbot 
and Nicholas the bishop were different indivi- 
duals; but then we have the positive assertion of 
the chronicler of Meaux, himself an abbot of that 
monastery, that the Abbot of Furness and the 
Bishop of Man were the Nicholas of Meaux who 
had been raised to those dignities during the 
abbacy of Hugh, as above stated. I have failed 
to find these difficulties elucidated either in 
Munch or Stubbs, and shall be obliged for any 
help in this matter. A. E. L, 


Arms oF LranpaFr.— What are the arms of the 
see of Llandaff? To justify what is apparently so 
simple a question, I must state the discrepancies 
in the most obvious and accessible sources of in- 
formation, Robson's British Herald gives— 

“ Sable, two crosiers endorsed in seltier, the dexter or 
the sinister argent (the crooks of the second, the staff of 
the third) on a chief azure, three mitres with labels of the 
second.” 


I cannot reconcile the words which I have 
italicised in a parenthesis, which are the distinction 
made by Robson between the arms of the see and 
those of the priory, with the previous description 
of the crosiers. Other blazons of the arms, so far 
as relates to the crosiers (or rather pastoral 
staves), areas follows :—Edmondson, “two crosiers 
endorsed in saltire, the crooks or, the staff argent.” 
Berry, “two crosiers endorsed in saltire, the dex- 
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ter or, the sinister argent.” Heylin’s Help to 
English History and Boutell’s Heraldry merely 
= them as “in saltire or and nt”; De- 

tt’s Peerage gives both “or”; Burke’s Peerage 
does not give a verbal blazon of bishops’ arms, 
but the plate shows both or, the sinister sur- 
mounted by the dexter, and the same position is 
shown in the figures in Debrett and Heylin; while 
a handsome illuminated plate of the arms of the 
bishops, executed under the direction of Mr. Gil- 
bert Seas, represents the dexter argent, sur- 
mounted by the sinister or. The questions are: 
Which is surmounted bytheother? Arethe crooks 
and staves of different metals counterchanged, 
which may possibly be intended, though certainly 
not expressed by the blazon in Robson’s Herald, 


or is each of a single metal? and which is or and | 


which is argent? Observe that both Edmondson 
and Robson speak of the crooks in the plural, 
and the staff in the singular. J. F. M. 


Tue “Curt or Pontotse.” — We frequently 
find in continental auberges and cafés an engrav- 
ing so entitled. It represents the curé in the 
pulpit about to throw his cap at a faithless wife, 
and a host of women are rushing to the doors. 
The legend says that the curé of Pontoise having 
threatened to throw his cap at a woman who was 
regardless of her marriage vows, all the women 

resent were seized with fear, and rushed in a 
y from the church. Where is Pontoise,” and 
what is the origin of this popular story ? N. 
Fiy-Lear Scrippiine.— 
“ Qui plus expendit, 

Quam rerum copia tendit, 

Non admiretur 

Si paupertate gravetur.” 

This admirable maxim is written on a fly-leaf 
of one of the old register books of wills in the 
Bishop’s Court, Norwich. Where is it taken 
from ? G. A. C. 

East Dereham. 

FRontTISPIECcE TO AN Otp Work.—I should be 
obliged if any one could tell me to what work the 
frontispiece I enclose belongs. I have the copper- 
plate itself. The costumes seem to indicate the 
earlier Stuart period. The middle of the plate 
contains the portrait of a gentleman, with a cur- 
tain on his right, and some books and a skull on 
the other side. Above are two small portraits in 
square compartments, with dogs introduced; and 
below are two others: both dog and man in the 
last are vomiting. Latin texts on scrolls are in- 
troduced; but the reference in one case to Psalm 
xxvi. 6, should be Psalm xxvii. 6. I. 3 

German Sone wantep.—I am reminded by the 
return of spring of a sprightly song, set to very 
lively music, which I met with long ago. Unfor- 








[* In France, nineteen miles north-west of Paris. ] 





| tunately I never had more than the first verse, as 
follows :— 
“ Der Friihling ist gekommen, 
Es schallt der Hain von Gesiingen, 
Der Frihling ist gekommen, 
Es singt die Nachtigall.” 
Of which the following may be a free translation, 
or rather imitation :— 
“ The birds are merrily singing, 
The joyous springtide bringing ; 
The birds are merrily singing, 
How sweet the nightingale !” 
I should be thankful if any lover of German 
songs would supply the remainder. F. C. H. 


Tue GERMAN SUFFERERS IN THE Wars oF 
| 1813-15. — In “N. & Q.,” 4™ S, iv. 110-1, is 
| noticed Mr. Ackermann's strenuous exertions in 
their cause. Can any of your readers refer me to 
| a collection of the “ Reports” issued by the com- 
| mittees; to any statement of the distribution of 
| the sum of over 200,000/., or to any work pub- 
| lished about it? The Ackermann family, strange 
| to say, do not possess any such documents. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who took a very pro- 
| minent interest in the affair (Manners Sutton), 
| died in 1828; he is said to have had a complete 
cogy of the documents placed in his charge: are 
thése accessible? It is presumed that the original 
receipts for the parliamentary grant of 100,000/. 
| may have been taken charge of by government 
auditors: are these accessible ? W. P. 
‘Tue Lapies’ Montaty Mvsrvm” was com- 
| menced in or about 1798. When was it discon- 
| tinued, and by whom was it edited ? 


R. Inetis. 


I,aTtn Braz, 1492.—I shall be obliged for some 
information respecting a Bible in my possession. 
It is a small quarto—Latin of course, black-letter, 
with a space left at the commencement of each 
chapter! for the penman to fill up with the initial 
letter. I have looked over Timperley’s and John- 
son’s Histories of Printing, but can find no account 
of this Bible. The following is printed at the 
end of the New Testament :— 

“ Impressa vero in felici Venetorum civitate. Sumpti- 
bus: Arte Hieronymide Paganenis Buriensis. Anno Gratii 
Millesimo quadringentesimo, nonagesimo secundo septimo 
Idus Septembris.” 

RICHARD Brook. 

Elm Villas, Hamilton Road, Lower Norwood. 

[This Bible, containing the emendations of Peter An- 
geius de monte Ulmi, is noticed by Panzer, Annales Typo- 
graphici, iii. 326 ; and the editions of 1496, 1497, in the 
Bibliotheca Sussexiana, by J. Pettigrew, vol. i. part ii. 
pp. 349,350, Consult also the Bodleian Catalogue i. 255.) 


Lives on THE Montus.—The stormy and fitful 
weather of this month, so inclement for delicate 
women and invalids of the other sex, has brought 
back to my mind some quaint rhymes. They 

| were often in the mouth of an aged connection of 











fol: 


mos 
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mine, who if he were now alive would be nearly | female, the Merman and Mermaid, the H. . 
s hundred years old. Though a jovial sporti: the Cockatrice, and Dragons of ever consival e 


squire of the Georgian era, in a high cravat an 
three or four waistcoats, he could not defy the 
winds. Here are the lines: — 
“Oh, March! March! 
April will try. 
May will say 
If we live or die,” 

The old gentleman thought there might have 
been other verses running through the calendar, 
but they did not concern him, he said. I shall be | 
Jad if some of your correspondents who are versed 
in this branch of folk-lore will kindly throw | 
light upon the origin and date of the rhymes, and 
add the remaining stanzas. G. 8. 

The Chace, Herefordshire. 


spring 





Lvspy, NEAR Sprtspy.—On a stone in the floor 
of the church, near the pulpit, is a brass with the 
following inscription : — 

“ My fleshe in hope doth rest and slepe, 
In earth here to remayne ; 
My spirit to Christ I gyve to kepe, 
Till I do ryse agayne. 
“ And I wyth you in hope agree, 
Thoughe | yet here abyde; 
In full purpose if Goddes will be, 
To ly downe by your syde.” 

The letters on the margin of the stone are 
mostly obliterated. The date, almost illegible, 
is 1555. The church is a plain old structure, | 
without pretensions to style in architecture, with 
the exception of a small Norman doorway in the 
north-west. There are no monuments or grave- 
stones about the place, except of a comparatively 
modern date. Can any readers of “ N. & Q.”’ say 
what family resided at Lusby about 1550, whose 
this grave, or information on the matter ? 

Eear. 


Mayr or THE War-Horse.—I have a brass eques- 
trian figure of a knight in the military costume 
of the twelfth or early thirteenth century. The 
lower half of the neck of the horse is shorn of its 
mane, and I find the same peculiarity in a repre- 
sentation given by Worsaae. No doubt it was a 
rovision to obviate the entanglement of the bridle- 
and in the hair of the mane. Are there other 
known instances or allusions to the custom ? 
M. D. 


. 


MEDLEVAL GROTESQUE ScuLPTuRES AND Mon- 
STERS.—Have any attempts been made—attempts 
that have led to satisfactory results—to classify 
the grotesque figures and monsters which the 
medieval sculptors and carvers delighted to in- | 
troduce into their works, with a view to investi- | 
gate the motives that may have influenced those 
artists in the adoption of certain forms and com- 
binations and distortions of forms ? Among these | 
may be classed the Sagittary, male and | 


modification of dragonish ugliness, all of the mevi- 
dently prime favourites, and occurring constantly 
in miserere-carvings, and in capitals, bosses, cor- 
bels, &c, CHARLES Bovure.t. 
Ornetto.—In Act III. Se. 4, Othello says— 
“that handkerchief did an Egyptian to my mother 
give”; but in Act V. Sc. 2, “it was a handkerchief, 
an antique token my father gave my mother.” Has 


| any commentator ever noticed the inconsistency 


denoted by the words italicised ? G. A. B 

[In the Johnson, Steevens, and Reed edition of Shake- 
spere’s plays appears the following note in Act V. Sc. 2 
of Othello:—*“ This last passage has been censured as an 
oversight in the poet; but perhaps it exhibits only a 
fresh proof of his art. The first account of the handker- 
chief, as given by Othello, was purposely ostentatious, in 
order to alarm his wife the more. When he mentions it 
a second time, the truth was sufficient for his purpose.” ] 

PrersHitt Barracks, Eprvsvren.—Is it 
known after whom, or for what other reason, 
these cavalry barracks received the name of 
“Piershill”? Was there any officer—say of 
Cromwell's army or of any subsequent period— 
that gave rise tothe name? Piers is not a Scottish, 
but rather an Irish, and more recently an English 
name. There is no topographical reason for the 
name being given to the bank, facing the north 
and overlooking a meadow near the Frith of 
Forth, on which Piershill barracks stand.* 

M. D. 

Proor anp Patrern Corxacr.—From what 
source, excepting through dealers, may such be 
obtained ? a Peay in his works, names the 
Royal Mint. Is such the case, and to whom must 
application be made ? NUMISMATOLOGIST. 

[We can confidently state that the authorities of the 
Royal Mint have now for many years refused to allow 
any more purchases of Proof and Pattern Coinage. } 

QUOTATION WANTED. — 

“The duties of his day were all discharged. Calm as 
evening skies was his pure mind, and lighted up with 
hopes that open heaven, when for his last long sleep timely 
prepared—a lassitude of life, a pleasing weariness of 
mortal joys stole on, and down he sunk to rest.” 

Tavs, 

“THE ReemMentaL Drum.” — Can any corre- 
spondent refer me to the volume of Blackwood’s 


| Magazine in which this humorous story appeared ? 


au. As 


Surnames.—Can any one give me the deriva- 
tions of the surnames of “ Allen ” and “ Pounder”? 
CHARLES ALLEN. 
Pape Terrace, Roundhay Road, Leeds. 


Tom Syppatt's Dectaration.—Tom Syddall 
was one of the Manchester rebels executed in 





[* See“N. & Q.” 4" S, vi. 27, art. “ Jock’s Lodge.”— 
Ep. ] 
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1746 after the taking of Carlisle by the troo 
under the Duke of Cumberland. The late John 
Harland has a notice of him in his Collectanea re- 
lating to Manchester and the neighbourhood, and 
on p. 217, vol. i., he says he has inquired in vain 
for a copy of a song made on this occasion, and 
put into the mouth of Syddall. It begins thus— 
“ My name is Tom Syddall, a barber, 
In Manchester I am well known ; 
And now I am going to suffer 
For fighting for King Charlie’s own.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply the miss- 
ing verses? a Be Wee 


Wryprass: Compass.—Can any one explain 
the singular phrase “fetch a windlass” =“ fetch 
a compass,” ¢. e. to turn round, make a circuitous 
route or digression? I have met with it thrice: 
once in Laneham’s Letter — 

“ But, Master Martin, yet one wyndlesse must I featch, 
too make ye one more fayr coorz, and I can.” (p. 53, 
ed. Furnivall.) “And heer iz my windlesse, like your 
coorse as pleaz ye = (p. 55, ib.)— 
and twice in Golding’s Works, as follows — 

“ Now Moses sayth expressly that, after the people 
had fetched a windlasse, and trayled about the mountain 
Seir, they came to the north side,” &c. (Golding’s Cal- 
vin’s Sermons, Deutgronomie ii. p. 61, 2 b. 1583) — 
and from Golding’s Cesar, fol. 206 — 

“ bidding them fetch a windlasse a great way about, and 
to make al toward one place,” 

The phrase, “fetch a compass,” occurs at an 
earlier date, viz. in Coverdale’s Bible, Joshua 
xix. 14: — 

*“ And the border. . . fetcheth a compasse aboute from 
the north unto Nathon.”—* And border compasseth it 
on the north side to Hannathon.”—A, V. 

Why. then, should it have been altered to 
“fetch a windlass”? Are any other instances of 
it known ? G. WHEELWRIGHT. 

Crowhurst, East Grinstead. 


Replies. 
STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS AT ALTENBERG. 
(4 S. viii. 146, 444.) 


The abbey of Albertus at Altenberg also pos- 
sessed some very fine glass believed to be the 
work of Albert Diirer. I should like to repeat 
a note given in “N. & Q.” (2°¢ S. x. 266) respect- 
ing it. An extract is there given from the Diary 
of E. Spencer Curling, Esq. (who had an official 
appointment on the Continent from 1827 to 1837), 
and, as this is very interesting, I transcribe it :— 

“The splendid glass here described was in 1827 the 
property of M. le Chanoine Linden of Cologne, and 
minutely examined then whilst in the crypt of one of the 
churches, and during the time of service when and where 





glazier, near the cathedral, of whom it was 


John Curling of Offley Moles, near Hitchen, intended bl 
the church there, for about 1501. (in square feet about 240), 
was to have been taken at prime cost, and duty by sub- 
scription. Owing, however, to influential Quakers of the 
place objecting to popish subjects being introduced into, 
Christian church, the subscription ceased, and the glass 
returned to London, where it was exhibited at the Eg 
tian Hall and Charing Cross, and seen by many noble- 
men, artists, and antiquaries, all of whom gave the 
strongest opinion of its beauty and rarity, and of its 
being a genuine work of Albert Diirer; yet no purchaser 
came forward, and after remaining for several years in 
the packages it came in, the glass was sold only for what 
it cost to a dealer at Shrewsbury or Leicester (or Lieb- 
field). There is no question it would now be worth at 
least 1000/., because none whatever can be procured on 
the Continent of similar antiquity and beauty. Al- 
most every frame had legeuds in Latin in the borders, 
and the design, drawing, and colours were of the most 
original and splendid character, which is not overrated in 
the printed extracts ; and it would have been bought for 
St. George’s (new) church at Ramagate but the figures 
and subjects were too wide and large for the mullions of 
the east window to admit without cutting them.—E.S.C., 
Deal, 1848.” ; 


I am happy to be able to reply to the question. 
Mr. H. F. Holt, in a paper on “ Albert Diirer, a 
Painter on Glass,” read before the British Arche- 
ological Association, says these treasures fill two 
windows in St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and were 

jlaced there circa 1840. The glass is described as 
Peing in good condition. In connecting the glass 
with Diirer, Mr. Holt says :— 

“The abbey of Altenberg, whence the Shrewsbury 
glass came, is situate at a short distance from the city of 
Cologne, and was for many years celebrated for its painted 
windows of the sixteenth century, assigned by tradition 
to Diirer, and which windows were only removed during 
the wars consequent upon the French revolution. In the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, George Schenck 
Freyherr von Limburg was enthroned Bishop of Bam- 
burg, in which position he took precedence of every other 
bishop in the German empire. As is well known, the 
bishop was a great protector of the arts, and an especial 
patron and warm personal friend of Diirer, to whom 
he sat for his portrait. Bearing these facts in mind, 
what conclusion seems more natural or reasonable than 
that the bishop should have recommended his friend and 
coadjutor, the Archbishop of Cologne (under whose im- 
mediate control the abbey of Altenberg then was), to 
commission Diirer to paint the windows in question? In 
further confirmation of this theory, we know that Diirer, 
on his return from Brussels to Nuremberg in August, 1521, 
went specially out of his way to visit Altenberg, as if im- 
pelled by a lingering desire to once more examine the 
works of his youth in that branch of art which had 
directly led to the eminence he then so worthily enjoyed. 

I suppose that the “ Diirer” glass now at 
Shrewsbury was in the crypt of Altenberg abbey 
church, for the glass mentioned by Mr. Sharpe 
his Four Letters on Colour (Spon. 1871)— 
“consist exclusively of designs of foliage, arabesques, and 
diaper work of the greatest elegance, and of infinite 
variety, arranged chiefly in geometrical patterns, exe 
cuted in grisaille, and other light colours; and belong # 


the worthy canon was officiating overhead. The follow- | all probability to the latter part of the period in which 


ing year (1828) he had sold the glass to M. Dussel,a the church was built—that is to say, to the latter part of 
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the thirteenth and the commencement of the fourteenth 
century.” , 

It is said the church was built from the designs 
of Erwin von Steinbach, the celebrated archite ct 
of Cologne Cathedral. Mr. Sha e thinks the 
Prussian government has repaired the church, and 
therefore probably saved the glass. He goes so 
far as to say— 





| found in the Collectanea Top. et Geneal, Sir John 
| le Bretun or Bretoun was alderman of the City of 


«if, in the matter of stained-glass, it were desired to select | 


works of art that would most fitly typify and represent 
the purity and simplicity of Anglican worship, I sbould 


church as the models we should adopt.” 
Joun Pieeot, Jun., F.S.A. 


BRITTON, BRETTON, BRITTAIN, BRETON, OR 
BRITTEN. 
(4 S. ix. 299.) 


The name of Breton occurs on the list of Nor- 
man barons who came over with the Conqueror. 
The adventurer is supposed to have attended 
Alan-Fergent, Earl of Bretagne, at the battle of 
Hastings. The family afterwards settled in Derby- 
shire and Essex. 

The Add. MSS. 6668, f. 305, 6675, f. 359, b., 
inform us that Robert Breton resided at Walton, 
where he died 7 Edw. I. He had issue Roger le 
Breton, a native of Walton Miles, died 2 Edw. II. 
This Roger witnessed an agreement made in 1243. 
Robert, the sonand heir of Roger, died 24 Edw. III. 
His family intermarried with the Londham’s of 
Derby. The Breton family of Walton, co. Derby, 
became extinct in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. They bore arms, Argent, a chevron, be- 
tween three escallops, gules. The present repre- 
sentatives of the family bearing the name (the 
orthography of which has undergone many 
changes) doubtless are the descendants of the 
Essex branch. The manor of Bretons belonged 
to the family of the same name circ. 1260. This 
manor was then called “ Bretonneslond,” in the 
liberty of Havering-atte-Bower. In the kitchen 
window of Bretons was the arms, “Gules, a 
chevron or, between three crescents ermine, 
above, Scargwell, and beneath, Dnus. Manerit de 
Bretons ;” and in the church there was an epitaph 
for Thomas Seargill, Esq., who died in 1475. 
William de Breton held the manor of Rivershall, 
co. Essex, and died 45 Hen. III. Engebald de 
Breton possessed the estate of Patching Pychott 
in Broomfield, near Chelmsford, temp. Edw. L 
Robert de Breton owned lands in Ardley, and 
was a great benefactor to St. Botolph’s Priory, 
( olchester, at a very early period. 7 

Bridges says that “land in Dodington had be- 
longed to John le Breton, who was succeeded by his 
sister Maud, the wife of Richard de la Ryvere.” 
See Nichols's Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. p. 
231. Several references to this family may be 


| “the constant attendant on 





London 24 Edw. I. 1296. His name occurs in 
tiley’s Memorials of London, pp. 31, 32, 34. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 





The fianced bride of the highly talented and 
deeply regretted Henri Regnault (killed at Bu- 
zenval), whose works have been so much and 80 


- | jus i in Paris aly, i Miss Breton. 
not hesitate to indicate the windows of Altenberg abbey justly admired in Paris late ly, is a Mi re 


Madame le Breton, mentioned by J. J. B., 
the ex-Empress 
Eugénie” (by her maiden name Miss Adéle 
Bourbaki), is the sister of that glorious soldier 
General Bourbaki, who at Inkermann so impetu- 
ously flew to the rescue of the gallant Sir Colin 
Campbell and his Highlanders, standing like a 
rock against overwhelming forces, and hastily 
bidding his worthy chief, the future Marshal 
Bosquet, to “ follow suit.” 

P. A. L. 





I have an early charter with a Le Britin men- 
tioned in it, and in such a way as to appear as of 
that extraction or birth. It would seem that 
Brittain and Britton are of different origin. The 
first from “a Briton, whether of Great Britain or 
Bretagne,” as Bosworth says; and’ the latter, as 
J. J. B. supposes, from the name of a place, as 
John de Briton. C. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 

ROUND TOWERS OF NORFOLK. 
(4 §, ix. 136, 186, 249, 327.) 

At page 136 your correspondent remarks, in 
reference to this subject, that in his copy of 
Blomefield’s Norfolk appear some notes of an able 
commentator in reference to the one at Lethering- 
sett, stating that “ Round towers denote a river 
at hand.” This I presume refers to MS. notes 
by some one to whom the book had belonged, as 
in my copy of Blomefield (the edition which was 
completed in 1810) no remark of the sort appears 
in reference to the parish of Letheringsett; and 
certainly the commentator was to a considerable 
extent mistaken in his idea, for though a consi- 
derable number of churches with round towers 
will be found by the sides of the rivers Wensum, 
Yare, and Waveney, there are several along the 
N. and E. coast bordering on the sea, and in a 
list of ninety-three which I possess, as existing in 
Norfolk, I can enumerate some sixty or thereabouts 
of which it can hardly be said that they indicate 
even a “sluggish pike stream” at hand. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Barxtey is right in his 
statement that the round towers are the oldest 
part of the church. My own church, the first 
round tower in the western part of the county, 
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has a row of circular-headed windows round the 
_— compartment, the church itself having loo 
splayed on both sides; and in another about cig t 
miles east there is a similar row of windows, but 
instead of being circular-headed like mine, they 
are surmounted by two stones forming a triangle ; 
and the octagonal portions, which exist in twenty- 
three instances, are, I believe, all adjuncts patched 
on, for whatever cause, in the transition period 
from the decorated to the perpendicular style. 
May it not be that many of them, if not all, espe- 
cially those on the coast and by the sides of the 
main rivers, judging from their situations, were 
nw Danish watch-towers, to which the 
ies of the churches afterwards came? That 
they were built by the Danes, Blomefield, from 
whatever source he derived his information, seems 
to have been strongly of opinion, for in the parish 
of Cranwick he states that “the round tower is of 
great and venerable antiquity, built, as I conceive, 
in the reign of the Danish kings;” and in South 
Peckenham, also a round tower, he says that 
“it was very probably built by Edric the Danish 
lord ;” and in the History of Thetford he says— 
“ And from this time, the Danes becoming Christians, 
all over Norfolk and great part of Suffolk, began to divide 
the country among them, naming their shares, which 





became so many new villages, either after their own names | 


or that of their situations, but calling the Saxon towns 
and villages after their old names; and after some time, 
when Christianity was settled among them, they began 
to found churches in many of their villages, as the many 
round towers in this county which are now standing 
plainly demonstrate.” 


Whatever, however, may have been their origin 
and the cause of their shape, I cannot agree with 





654 churches of which he records the dedications 
there are only four dedicated to St. Clement, and 
twenty-two to St. Nicholas; all the former haye 
square towers, Burnham Overy and Terrington 
being near the sea, Outwell, of which the 
churchyard abuts on Well Creek, connecting the 
Ouze and Nene, and lying near the Wensum; 
and of the latter three only have round towers, of 
which one has an octagon top. Of these, six are 
near the sea, one is by the side of the Yare, and 
the remainder are not, so far as I am aware of 
their localities, so near to any stream as to have 
their dedication influenced by it. In the city of 
Norwich there are five churches with round 
towers, all certainly near the river, but not one 
dedicated to either St. Clement or St. Nicholas; 
in fact, the dedications seem rather to have been 
guided by neighbourhood than by any other con- 
sideration, for similarity of dedication according 
to neighbourhood is very prevalent throughout 
the county. E. J. H. 
Bexwell Rectory. 


BURNS’S COPY OF “SHAKESPEARE,” AND . 
BLIND HARRY’S * WALLACE.” 
(4 8. ix. 236.) 

Referring to the above, I cut the following from 
the catalogue of the bookseller who possessed the 
volumes referred to, as his rejoinder to the depre- 
ciatory and unprofessional attack of his assailant. 


| In America—where the amenities of civilisation 


J.T. F.’s theory; for if so, we should have ex- | ' nelg 
| bour should smite you on one cheek, to smite him 


pected to find them in the marshland district, 
where the difficulty of obtaining proper material 
must have been very great, and there is not a 
single round tower west of the Ouze. Moreover, 
they are to be found dispersed all over the 
county, generally in groups, and are not confined to 
the chalk and flint district. Beginning with my 
own, there are five stretching in a straight line 
due east, to beyond East Dereham, a distance of 
more than twenty-five miles, Of these, three are 
tall and slim, two are short and thick; three 
have octagonal tops, and two have not. 

In looking u the information in the matter of 
round towers, I found two statements in Blome- 
field somewhat bearing, though not directly, on 
the subject. First, in Burnham Overy he states 
that “the church is dedicated to St. Clement,” 
and that “ churches so dedicated may be observed 
for the most part to be seated near some water, 
river, or sea.” In this parish the tower is square. 
Then in Bokenham Ferry he says that the church 
is dedicated to St. Nicholas, as “most churches 
are standing near some river or water;” and in 
this parish also the tower is square; but of the 








are only slowly taking root, and have scarcely 
penetrated down to booksellers—it is still neces- 
sary to carry the tomahawk and the shooting 
iron; and above all indispensable, if your neigh- 


in return on both cheeks. The hot and peppery 
style of the rejoinder quoted below is, therefore, 
like double extra curry in India—expected and 
relished; and if a contestant can use his knuckle- 
dusters with dexterity, he is the more applauded. 
The reply is by no means a bad specimen of @ 
shoulder hit, even for a bookseller; and it may 
help to amuse the languor of your languid book- 
shops. 

With reference to the inquiry as to the books 
referred to, I am informed that the Shakespeare 
was disposed of to a gentleman of taste; but that 
Burns’s Wallace was still on hand. The book- 
seller in question had also sold a letter of Burns's 
addressed to Mr. Inglis, Provost of Inverness; and 
Burns’s MS. of his first epistle to R. Graham of 
Fintray : — 

“ Tue Greatest LrreRARY TREASURE IN AMERICA. 
Robert Burns’ own copy of Shakspeare and Blind Harry's 
Wallace. I am prepared to treat with public institu: 
tions or gentlemen of taste for the sale of Robert Burns 
own copies of the above works. The Shakspeare 1s in 
8 vols, 12mo, Edin., 1771, and was presented to the Pr 
by the editor, Dr. Hugh Blair of Edinburgh. The 
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is in 8 vols. 16mo, bound in one. Perth, 1790. 
Portrait and plates, and was subscribed for by the Bard, 
and bears his name in the list of subscribers. Both books 
contain the MANLY AUTOGRAPH OF Burns, and 1 am 
now ready to receive offers for the same.* 

«* An attack on me for the above advertisement 
having appeared in the catalogue of a Nassau-street book- 
seller, I wish merely to notice it to say that had the 
remarks come from any other quarter, they would pro- 
bably have been edifying and useful. But that paper, 
when original, being chiefly vituperative attacks on the 
compilers of sale catalogues, or describers of books (cata- 


logues prepared at his own shop, of course, always ex- | 


cepted), and when not vituperative, a thing entirely of 
scissors and paste, I cannot benefit from the admonitions 
of the patriarch. I appeal to the public, and not toa rival 
bookseller (who has given abundant evidence he ap- 
proves of nothing not ‘hammered on his own anvil ) 
to decide whether Burns’ own Shakspeare and Wallace 
are, or are not, the treasures I represent. The name of 
Robert Burns I trust is still a charm—still lives to ‘ rival 
all but Shakspeare’s name below.’ Besides, my remarks 
were not intended for the Ishmaelite of Nassau Street ; 
they were addressed to gentlemen of taste—not paste. 
Nemo me impune lacessit.” 


O. K. Hatt. 
New York, April 9, 1872. 





Brore’s “History AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
County or Ruttanp” (4S. viii. 436.)—Through 
the kind courtesy of Joseph Phillips, Esq., of 
Stamford, I have been cme with information 
on the above subject; and, as the preparation of a 
county history is a matter of interest to many 
readers, I will venture to quote a portion of Mr. 
Phillips’s communication :— 

“The unpublished MSS, for Blore’s History of Rutland 
were bought of Blore’s widow by the late Sir Gerard 
Noel, and remained at Exton until a year or two ago, 
when the present Lord Gainsborough put them into 
the hands of the Rev. J. H. Hill of Cranoe, who is now 
engaged upon a History of Rutland. Some transcripts 
of charters relating to several parishes in the county, 
most beautifully written by Blore, with copies of the 
seals attached, made by his son Edward, are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Richardson, auctioneer, Stamford, for sale ; 
and there is with them a MS. genealogical work by Blore, 
in his best style, of the noble families of England.” 

CurTnpert Bene. 

Gentvs “a CAPACITY FOR TAKING TROUBLE” 
(4" S. ix. 280, 374.) — Yes; but a great many 
years before Mr. Carlyle a certain Buffon wrote 
that “Le génie est une grande puissance d’atten- 
tion.” G. A. Sata. 

OnrpHant Barony (3° S. ix. 55; 4 S. ix. 
$22.)—I do not know anything of “John Oly- 
phant,” the alleged son of “ Lord Olyphant, who 
married Janet Morton.” A book of Scotch 
peerage printed in Edinburgh in 1834 gives the 

representation to Oliphant of Gask, but states 
that this is claimed by Laurence Oliphant of 
Condie. It is within my knowledge that the 
dormant peerage of Oliphant was also claimed in 
the beginning of the present century by Francis 





Oliphant, the owner of a pottery work in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. A statement of this 
claim, with such of the family papers and other 
documents as could be made available, were sub- 
mitted for opinion of counsel, and steps were taken 
to prosecute the matter in the Edinburgh law 
courts. These were terminated through the death 
of Mr. Oliphant, and, owing to the great expense 
and uncertainty attendant upon such proceedings, 
were not renewed by his heirs. Francis Oliphant 
left no son, but his daughters were married— 
Isabella to Thomas Neilson, merchant in Glas- 
gow, another to a gentleman of the name of 
Paterson, whose son, Thomas Paterson, M.D., the 
famous anatomical modeller, well remembered 
for his great scientific attainments, died lately 
unmarried. Of the children of Isabella Oliphant, 
who married Thomas Neilson, one daughter was 
the mother of the Rev. Gilbert Rorrison, D.D., of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, Peterhead. Thomas 
Neilson (surgeon R.N.), her younger son, accome 
panied Captain Beechy in his voyage to the Pacific 
as one of his assistant-surgeons. He died without 
issue in charge of a government hospital at Sierra 
Leone. Isabella Oliphant’s elder sen Francis prac- 
tised in Glasgow as a physician. His son, f R. 
Neilson, at the head of the Agra and United 
Service Bank, died in 1860 without living issue, 
having married a daughter of Sir Henry Willock, 
Chairman of the Hon. East India Company. Dr. 
Neilson’s daughter Isabella married Captain (now 
Major-General) R. C. Tytler, on the staff of H.M. 
Indian army. His younger daughter, Mrs. Mare 
garet Chalmers Roger, died in 1861, leaving a son 
and daughter her surviving. ALTER Eeo, 


It is stated in the judgment in the case of 
Smith v. Murray in the Court of Session, as re- 
orted in the Faculty Collection under date 
Jec. 9, 1814, vol. xviii. p. 87, that John Oliphant, 
“commonly called Lord Oliphant,” peste = to 
the estate of Bachilton in October 1770; that 
Lord Oliphant was succeeded in the same estate 
in 1781 by John Harrison Oliphant, who was 
succeeded in 1791 by John Oliphant, who like- 
wise died and was succeeded by Margaret, who 
died (in 1800) and was succeeded by Janet Oli- 
phant, afterwards Lady Elibank. V. 
W. T. M. suggests it as a possibility that heirs 
to the barony of Oliphant may still turn up. Are 
there any lands connected with the title, and is 
the succession limited to the heirs male or, in de- 
fault of such, does it descend in the female line ? 
T. OLIPHANT BucHANan. 


¥ 


HisToRY OF THE Vavupotrs (4 §, ix. 138, 210, 
329.)— The Vaudois, their Origin, History, and 
present Condition, by E. Henderson, D.D., pub- 
lished by John Snow, London, 1858. If your 
correspondent, W. A. B. Cooxrnes, is not already 
acquainted with the above work, he will find in 
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it much information respecting that interesting 
people. James PEARSON. 

Milnrow. 

Miss Batrour (4™ §. ix. 299.)—I have before 
me the volume of this lady’s poems, and also the 
anonymous play, Kathleen O'Neil, to which Mr. 
Ineiis alludes. The second poem in the little 
book extends with its notes over 45 pages, and 
bears the same title as the play— Kathleen O' Neil. 
I have compared the poem and the play, and cer- 
tainly consider them to be by the same hand; 
further, I have communicated with those who 
knew Miss Balfour, and I find an impression 
existing that she wrote a play which was per- 
formed in Belfast. The volume of poems is 
entitled Hope : a Poetical Essay, with various other 
Poems, by Miss Balfour. It is printed by Smyth 
& Lyons, Belfast, 1810. The play is entitled, 
“ Kathleen O' Neil; a Grand National Melodrama, 
in three Acts, as performed at the Belfast Theatre. 
Printed by Archbold & D wan, Belfast, 1814.’ 
The following very i: ] ! 
that I hav: I 


ner 
Iper 


ect 8Ketch contains all 
yle to learn regarding Miss Bal- 


1 
been a 


four :—Her Christian name was, I believe, Mary. | 


She was the daughter of a gentleman who | 
church living in the county and diocese of Derry, 
to which he was presented by the Earl of Bristol, 
Bishop of Derry. As far as I can learn, Mr. and 
MrséBalfour were Irish, and their children were 


ul rel 
born in the county of Derry. A 








fter the death of 


her parents Miss Balfour removed, with her two 


younger sisters, Eliza and Catherine, to the town 
of Newtownlimavady (county Derry), where they 
opened a school for girls. They we re here in 
1810, when Miss B. published her volume of 


A i 


yems. Shortly after this time, certainly before 


ei i li Ct 4alil 
813, the three ladies came to Belfast and es- 
tablished their school in a house which occupied 





the site of what is now known as the “ Bank 
Buildings” at the junction of Castle Place and 
Castle Street. 
more than a few years, and I have not been able 
to learn where Miss Balfour subsequently resided. 
She died unmarried, as did her sister Catherine ; 
her sister Eliza married a Mr. Michael Ross, and 
she, also, I understand, has been many years dead. 
I think it very probable that when the school in 
Belfast was given up, Miss Balfour went back to 


the county of Derry, and was there for the re- | 


mainder of her life. 

Belfast. 

Tassre’s Seats (4* §, ix. 321.)—I do not know 
the address of any artist in London who copies old 
gems in glass; but Mr. Henry Laing, of 3, Elder 
Street, Edinburgh — favourably known as the 
author of A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Scot- 
tish Seals—was the pupil of Mr. Tassie, and ac- 
quired his knowledge of the art in his service. In 
the estimation of persons best qualified to judge 
the reproductions by Mr. Laing are quite equal to 


W. U1. Parrerson. 


ela a | 


The school was not kept open | 


| so obtained a circu 





those of his prototype. I have not had occasion 
to communicate with Mr. Laing within the last 
eighteen months, but, so far as I am aware, he is 
still to be found at the address here given. 
J. Cx. R. 
Winpesank Famity (4" 8. ix. 321.) —Two 
steps in the pedigree may be obtained from Wood's 
Fasti Oxon., vol. i. col. 784, ed. 1692, where it is 
stated that Sir Thomas Windebank, of Haines 
Hill in the parish of Hurst, Berks (ob. at Paris 
1646), had issue two sons, 1. Sir Thomas of the 
king’s household; 2. Francis, Col. at Blechingdon 
Heuse, ob. 1645, buried in St. Mary Magdalene 
Church, Oxford. I need scarcely refer your cor- 
respondent to so well known a work as Ashmole’s 
Hist. of Berks. But he may be glad to know 
that there is a large collection in MS. relating to 
that county in the Bodleian, known as the “Clarke 
AY | SS.,” an account of which is to be found in 
Macray’s Annals of the Bodl. Lib., p. 212. Oxford, 


1868. Ep. MARSHALI. 
“Tne Batrap or I EN Frenp” (4"§, 
im; ix. 265, 327.)—I think that your 

pondent on this subject is rath 





f our own, 
rarely superior to 
into a mountain. 

As your correspondent remarks, the Rev. R. 
Lambe was in the habit of giving his “ forgeries” 
to ballad printers, “‘ who published them .. . and 
lation for them amongst the 





} 


peasantry.” 

It does not appear to me that the reverend 
centleman had any worse intention than to dis- 
seminate, under a; (likely to create 
an interest), excellent verses of his own composi- 
tion, which had the intrinsic merit of appealing 
to patriotism. 

fi Dr. Lambe had pretended that he had found 
these poems in the handwriting of some well- 
known person, or had imitated any previous poet, 
he would have incurred, justly, the censure ol 
your correspondent; but, after all, he only gifted 
an imaginary shepherd with his own muse, not 
with any criminal intention (such as is imputed), 
but from motives probably the very opposite. 

I will not compare his case with Chatterton 8, 
as the two are widely different. It also differs 
from that of Macpherson, but more nearly ap 
proaches that of the author of Sybilla the Sorceress 
(a clever novel, by the way). It was not even an 
intentional hoax. 

For my own part, I do not approve of strong 
and unnecessary language. The worst that can 
| be said of Lambe is, that critics found in his 
| ballads an antique charm, which was equal to 
that of a “ genuine antique ;” and that their self- 
| love being wounded by the discovery that these 


7 ? 
ra nom de pene 
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were modern compositions, they at once vented 
their spleen on the accomplished author. Mus- | 
cular criticism is generally unsatisfactory. It 
often causes a reaction in favour of the victim. 
S. 5S. 
Parisn Reetsters (4 S. ix. 315.)—It is not 
easy to comprehend why there should be so much 
dificulty on the subject to which your corre- 
spondent refers. In Scotland at least there is 
one. Up to a certain date the original registers 
re the entries were first made, and 
es transmitted to be kept in the 
Edinburgh: orit may be that the reverse 
yted; but if the copies 
are prope rly authenticated, it is no matter where 
they are kept, ze. whether by the parish clerk or 











proceeding 18s ado 








became a reader of your valuable 
1, | have used the freedom more than’ 
at tion of your Engli 





riish Corre- 























< ats t Scotch statute for 1 t n of 
births, deaths, and ave wh 1 was carried 
through by Lord Elcho, and has been in operati 
for many years with admirably good effect. See 
parti ularly the General Index to your Second 
Series, ‘‘Scottish Parochial Registers.” 1 
aware, however, that ‘ ol your 
h ») I ti 
9 as if t 
Scotch tut G. 
1bUr, 
Tr N 3. ix. 320.) 
Mr. Ra t] al page 6] 
£ 4th, I 


of Dixon’s Poems, §c. of ti easantry, Griffin 

&Co. London. If he will consult the Index to 

“N. & Q.” he will also find much information 

about it. The American copy that he speaks of | 

was no doubt taken from the American unau- 

int of Dr. Dixon’s book (Percy 
~* 


mn). IN. 








thorised Tr 


Soejety 


“Foots spurtp Hovsss,” etc. (4 S. ix. 320.) 
Hazlitt attributes to Bacon this proverb, but gives 
no reference, and I cannot find it in Bacon. In 
Bohn’s Polyglot of Fore ign Proverbs we have a 
slightly different German form— 

“Narren bauen Hiiuser; der Kluge kauft sie.” 


Joun Appis, M.A. 


Lexyten Custom (4™ S. ix. 320.) 





pome years 


at the ancient collegiate church of St. Mary’s, 
Youghal, co. Cork, where upon Good Friday the | 
clergy always officiated in their black gowns and 
hoods. Probably the practice still continues. 


St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 


NOTES AND QU2RIES. 


in the Episcopal Church wear the black gown, 
I was once present at a continental service where 
an American episcopalian officiated in a black 
gown. Iwas told that he could not wear the 
surplice, as he was only a deacon. N. 
Heron orn Herne (4* S. viii. 517; ix. 45, 129, 
189, 7, 306.)—Sidney’s Arcadia, 1629, p. 85, 
“stage and hearon.” Bacon's Resuscitatio, 1670 
(Nat. Hist. of Winds, 41), “a hern flying” eee 
“the hearn standing.” Ww. Cc. B. 


wal, 


(4" S. ix. 238, 308.)—Barley is 
r clearly set forth in Halliwell’s Dictionary 
as regards meaning, which need not 1 quoted. 
Brockett’s Glossary of J ’ Words is 
scarce, and therefore I hope a quotation from it 
will be excused. “ Barley, to -bespeak or claim. 
Barley me that, I bespeak that—let me have that.” 
Quasi, in corrupt contraction, “ By your leave me 
that.”* See Wilbraham’s Glossary of some 
Cheshire Words, London, 1820, 8vo., s. v. ballow, 
that is if you can get at it. H. 8. SKIPTON. 





Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 

In cames it is considered di hone ring to cry 
t barlay when just on the eve of being caught, and 
. : . . a . . > ” 
besides, that would completely “ spoil the game. 
It may be done only while you are not being pur- 
ied, or when you are hurt. <A curious instance 
f this word occurs in Chrystis Kirk on the 











*“ Thoch he wes wicht he wes nocht wy 
With sic jacouris to geummill : 

For fra his thomne thay dung sklys, 
Quhil he cryit barlaw fut e 


At Chrystis Kirk. 
Pinkerton’s Ancient S Poems, Append. p. 447. 


Fumnuill is a misprint for summill, and the two 


words I take to be a corruption of summo jure. 
Here barlaw evidently = parley. 


Huchoun cried 


a parley when he found his thumb broken, and he 


lid so summo jure, because in hors de combat con- 
lition. W. F. (2.) 


Huntinepon County History (4 S. ix. 241, 
309.) —For a list of works, &c. (44 columns in 
ength) concerning Huntingdonshire, consult A 
Handbook of Topography and Family Litstory of 


England and Wales, J. C. Hotten, n. d. (1862 or 
1863, certainly not later than 1865), 8vo, price 
. 5s. Also Mr. A. R. Smith’s Catalogue o 
ago the custom mentioned by Unepa prevailed | graphical Works, §c., Soho Squax 


f Topo- 
, 1871-2. 


H. 8. Sxrptow. 








2 os 
ennam. 


Tivoli Cottage, Chel 


Mitton QugEry (4 S. ix. 381.)—I cannot see 


C. 8. K the advantage of altering “ garden-mould” to 
» Oe Be Ng 


as suggested by Mr. Drxon. 


g 
rarden-mound ” (Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 225), 
Mould (Lat. mo- 


If I am not mistak isters 
staken, the choristers at Herefor< . : somifan 6 
dinate weer the Wack nih ters & — 1 | dulus, not A.-S. molde, Lat. molo) signifies “ that 
ays wear the black gown. An American gen- | — 
tleman informs me that in some dioceses deacons | 


* A contraction similar to that of the railway porters. 
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which determines the mode” or shape, a model. 





the east of Eden; “for God had thrown that | 


mountain as his garden-mould ”—that is, in order | 
to determine the configuration of the surface of | 
Paradise. He goes on to tell us how Satan, hav- | 
ing come to the foot of the “steep savage hill,” | 
leaped to the top, alighted within the garden, and | 
saw the flowers of Paradise, which “nature boon | 
poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain”; | 
showing that the poet conceived the mountain as 

moulding hill, valley, and plain. If, as your cor- 

respondent says, a “mound,” in Milton’s time, | 
signified “ a long earthen embankment inclosing a 


field,” is it happy to make the term apply to a | 


mountain ? Lewis SERGEANT. 


Lorp Macavtay’s New ZEALANDER (4 S, ix. 





343.)—J. Mp. will find a notice of this subject, of | 


considerable length and interest, under the head- 
ing “ Literary Similarities,’ in the number of 
Once a Week which issued on Sept. 11, 1869. 
The writer, who mentions Gibbon in addition to 
the names given in the editorial note, says that | 
he has found the idea four times in the works of 
Macaulay, and tells us that since Macaulay the 
figure has been appropriated by Sir Arch. Alison 
and by Lockhart in his Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
He concludes with the remark that “the prophet 
Ezekiel, who wrote 3.c. 595, in chaps. xxvi. and 
xlvii. of his book, undoubtedly furnishes the sug- 
gestion which Macaulay has so felicitously em- 
ployeds”’ J. Cx. R. 


Agee or Sutrs (4 S. ix. 261.)—The Annual of 
Scientific Discovery, 1870, contains an interesting 
“ Life Table of American Sea-going Sailing Ves- 
sels, by Prof, E. B. Elliott of Washington,” de- 
rived from the career of 26,737 vessels, of which 
4,165 were known to be extant : — 

584-4 out of 1000 vessels survive 10 years. 
219°5 2 


n ” = 
57-2 = ~ 30 
Ill ” 2 40 


None = - 50 
The average duration of ships is 13°8 years; of those 
which have been built 10 years 93 years longer; built 
20 years, 7-2; 30 years, 6-2; 40 years, 2-7. 
ALADDIN. 


“ Farr Scrence rrown’p not” (4 S. ix. 339.) 
I should have thought that Gray’s line was as 
intelligible as any in the English language. It 
means that “ he acquired learning notwithstanding 
that his low birth was unfavourable to his so 
doing.” Science may be supposed to frown gene- 
rally on those of humble birth, since the accident 
of being born in a low station of life is an impedi- 
ment to the acquisition of knowledge. 

E. YARDLEY. 
Reform Club. 















180, 
Paradise is described by the poet ae a fertile in- | 226, 289.)—Many thanks to G. J. H. for his in- 
closure in the cup of a barren mountain rising in | formation, although he does not directly answer 


ARcHBISHOP BLACKBURNE (4 S. ix. 


my query. If he can, will be kindly inform me if 
there are alive any of the grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren of the archbishop’s brother Edward, 
who, I believe, was a merchant in London in 1700? 
As G,. J. H. rightly supposes, the archbishop’s 
wife was the widow of Walter Littleton, Esq., of 
Lichfield. I suppose there was no issue of this 
marriage, no mention being made of any in the 
will. B. W. 

Montreal. 

Carer-cousins (4% S, ix. 331.) — In your 
“ Notices to Correspondents ” you gave to M. D., as 
the explanation of this expression, a reference to 
the idea of “eating together.” I submit that 
Dr. Johnson’s is a far more probable derivation, 
viz., from the French quatre, which is pronounced 
“cater” in several instances in English speech. 
It may mean, as Johnson suggests, fourth cousins, 
or it may have reference to another use of the 
word quatre, as in“ Un Diable & quatre,” “Se 
tenir & quatre,” where the expression seems to 
relate to quarrels and turbulent behaviour. 

W. PR 

Myranwy (4" S. ix. 138, 188, 225, 286.) — 
In the “ Bye-gones” column of the Oswestry 
Advertiser of April 10 was copied the meaning of 
the name Myfanwy, as rendered by Crmro in 
“N. & Q.” Dr. Pughe, a well-known antiquary 
and Welsh scholar, critises Crmro in the last 
Advertiser as follows :— 

“The translation of ‘Myfanwy’ given by Cyrano in 
Notes and Queries is simply absurd. It is not ‘fine, 
‘rare,’ ‘exquisite;’ but ‘my wave of the sea.’— My 
man,’ an eminence; ‘wy,’ water. ‘My’ being, as 
Cyrmro states, the possessive pronoun in its oldest form. 
‘Manwy’ would be, literally, a hill of water—Ioan aP 
Hu Feppye.” 

When doctors disagree, who shall decide ? 


ake 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Bisnor Horne or Norwicn (4% S, ix. 241, 
290, 329.)—At p. 241, Bishop Horne’s name 18 
given as Samuel. On referring to Nicolas’s Sy- 


| nopsis, I find— 


“1790. George Horne, Dean of Canterbury, elected (Bp. 
of Norwich) 1790, ob. 1792.” 

A family of this name owned property in the 
parish of Cheriton, Kent, and probably gave the 
name of Horn Street to a portion of that parish. 
They were related, I believe, to another Bishop 
Horne (Robert of Winchester, 1561). 

Harpric MorpPayy. 


“ Tarnk tHat Day Lost,” ete. (4% S. ix. 320.) 
These lines are quoted in Mr. Friswell’s “ Fami- 
liar Words,” page 3, from Miscel. Brit. Mus. 
Album. H. N.C. 
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« Fyg, GAE RUB HER” (4" S. ix. 240, 283, 347.) 
I am obliged by Mz. Cuarrett’s reply, but I 
must repeat my query. Burns writes — 

“It is self-evident that the first four lines of this song 
are part of a song more ancient than Ramsay's beautiful 
verses which are annexed to them.” 

I think no one can compare the two parts with- 
out coming to the same conclusion, and as the 
first forms only an eighth part of the whole, 
Ramsay would most justly claim the song as his 
own. The first lines have no connection in sense 
with the rest of the song, and they refer to a 
custom which, as far as I am aware, is unknown 
in Scotland. They could be produéed only where 
the custom was understood ; and while it is pos- 
sible that it might have been so in Scotland, we 
have heard of it only as existing in the north of 
England. If then the language also of these lines 
would be natural to the inhabitants of that dis- 








“ Dick or Taunton Dean” (4" S. ix. 300.)— 
The query of L. R. P. is very amusing. “ Richard 
(or Dick) of Taunton Dean” is not a nursery bal- 
lad, but a Somerset comic song, which is not only 
given by Mr. Halliwell and myself in our col- 
lections, but may be found in numerous other 
works. If L. R. P. will call on any ballad printer 
in Seven Dials he will obtain a cheap copy of 
what he is in want of. James Henry Drxon. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Catalogue of the Library at Lough Fea, in illustration of 
the History and Antiquities of Treland. Privately 
printed at the Chiswick Press. 

In this handsomely printed volume of 400 pages we 


| have the Catalogue of a library formed almost entirely 
| within the last twenty years, relating in the first place to 


trict, it may fairly be inferred that the ancient | 


song had its origin there. 
only opinion, I wish to know if the first lines, or 
the tune under the name “ Fye, gae rub her,” 
occur before Ramsay’s time; and further, what is 
the earliest appearance of the tune, and under 
what name ? W. F. (2.) 


BaTILeE AT THE Brrew TREE (4* §S. viii. 436.) 
This prophecy is ascribed, in the German folk- 
lore, to Jaspers, the Westphalian peasant. It is 
given in almost all the collections of German (and 
French) popular prophecies. But a very complete 
account of these, including the predictions of 


But as this may be | 


Irish history and antiquities, and in the second, con- 
taining a no less perfect collection of authors who have 
written on Ireland in illustration more particularly of its 
progress and improvement. The formation of such a 
iibrary is alone sufficient evidence of the patriotism and 
good taste of the gentleman, Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, by 
whom it has been collected ; and in complying with the 
judicious advice of those friends who, recognising the 


| rare and somewhat uncommon character of the library, 
| urged that it might be permanently remembered by means 


Jaspers, will be found in Blackwood’s Magazine | 


for May 1850 (vol. Ixvii.) 
Dr. William Gregory of Edinburgh. D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

“Maxe A Briper or Gorp For A FLyine 
Exeuy” (4 8. i. 434, 547.)—This proverbial 
ey rather a similar one—was traced to 

abelais by the late Sir J. Emerson Tennent. I 


It is from the pen of | 


find the true authority for it in a little book of | 


ana (a real gem in its department) entitled Les 
Divers Propos Memorables des Nobles et Illustres 
Hommes de la Chrestienté. Par Gilles Corrozet. 
(Paris, 1571.) The book is registered by Brunet. 
At p. 94 is the following:— — 

“SENTENCE DU ComTE DE PrTILLan.—Le Comte de 
Pitillan, en parlant de la guerre, soulouit dire, Quand ton 
ennemy voudra fuir, fuis luy un pont d’or.” 

Who was the Comte de Pitillan? I have not 
yet been able to trace him in’ any of the bio- 


graphical dictionaries or contemporary mémoires | 


(French) I have examined. D. Brarr. 


Melbourne. 


FLowgrs on PRIVATE Sears (4 S, ix. 338.) — 
Flowers and fruits do not seem to be uncommon 

arings in German heraldry. See the Insignium 
Theorra of P. J. Spener. © Francf. ad Moenum, 
1690, folio, pp. 262-268, Epwarp Peacock. 








of a printed Catalogue, and in ensuring its preservation 

by making it an heirloom in his family, Mr. Shirley has 

earned for himself a foremost place among the true friends 
of Ireland, and the earnest and judicious promoters of her 
well-being and material progress. 

Poseidin: A Link between Semite, Hamite, and Aryan; 
being an Attempt to trace the Cultus of the God to its 
Source : with Illustrations of the History of the Kyhléps, 
Hyksos, Phenicians, Aithiopes or Cushites, and Phi- 
listines. By Robert Brown, Jun. F.S.A. (Longmans.) 
This little volume is a proof of the increased interest 

now taken in the study of religious mythology, and what 
our author calls “ the mist-wrapped history of the Earlier 
Time.” The object of the writer is to establish a proposi- 
tion which he lays down as follows: Poseid6n, in origin, 
is not an Aryan, but a Semitic and Hamitic divinity, and 
his cultus passed over into Greece from Chaldea, by way 
of Pheenicia and Libyé. This proposition the author 
maintains with an amount of ingenuity and learning 
which will no doubt lead many readers to give attentive 
perusal to the book, though the subject may be one 
which they may at first consider by no means inviting. 


Burgh Laws of Dundee, with the History, Statutes, and 
Proceedings of the Guild of Merchants and Fraternities 
of Craftsmen. By Alex. J. Warden, F.S.A. Scot., 
Dundee, Author of “The Linen Trade, Ancient and 
Modern.” (Longmans.) 

Though it is supposed that burghs, holding of the 
Crown, having some sort of constitution and enjoying 
certain privileges, existed in Scotland in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, it was not till the first half of the 
twelfth century that David I. erected numerous burghs 
with the rights and immunities considered necessary to 
protect trade and encourage manufactures. To carry out 
these objects, those entrusted with the duty had to frame 
laws for the protection and government of the bodies over 
whom they presided. These are preserved in the ancient 
Burgh Records of Scotland, which contain much that is 
of interest to all classes of modern society ; while they 
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show, on one hand, the bondage under which the burghers | be most carefully done, and we trust that it will . 
were held, and the obstacles they had to surmount in | a great public demand. Those who know Mr. : 
freeing themselves from feudal and ecclesiastical thral- | Smith will feel certain that no pains will be spared on 
dom; on the other they throw much light on early man- | part to render this edition, not only the completest, 
ners and customs, and illustrate the progress from time to | the most elegant edition of a poet singularly neglected, 
time of social, municipal, and political life. In preparing | On my part every endeavour will be made to send forth 
the volume, in which as we may say is recorded the | a well-edited and scholarlike book. Selden’s notes will 
Burgh History of Dundee, Mr. Warden has done good and | be thoroughly revised, and I trust much Additional in 
acceptable service, and set an example which will, we | formation given. 
hope, be followed by other } f the Burgh Record “ Yours very truly, 
Society. The b« - f int t ttish An- s a “ RicHARD Hooper, 
iquaries only, » their threr of th eed, * Upto - 
and is I a] li f t WT, Seannow Seervace to. eon ee 
im es tt : tetas thas san es wrt bege > as, we are informed, 
heen ~ , in the 1 n , . a : “ in editing &@ Volum I the ( irters of St. Paul's 


Mr. Toulmi ith for the Early English Tes ty. pica e 


The Yetts o kart; or, Th amou c-N rs , 
Becbhin ; tel ; : BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 

ocedinna WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
lation. ) ulars of Price, &c., of the foll 1g books to be sent direct te 
>» ren tie yy n th red, whose names and addresses 


? CHARLES I, 


ee ; , a 9! nae . ] litt 4 ti : trator oe , r 1 the “ Quarterly Re- 
vers de si t nd h h we have n Vanted by J : 10, St. George's Square, 
pleased wit Ww. 

for her very acceptable addition t ir collection of pri- UrH’s Trstrory « tr Jews tN Great Berraw. 
vat hy il 1 unl » Wan y T. Fowler, Durha 


Tar 
Meetin 
presidency 
Eyton, | 
Memlk« rs or 
showed that t : f imencing a ne‘ 7 
been the means of ring lition of many names t Motices ta Corresponvents. 


the list of members; a t e important books a : : 
} luring th S. will, after his prt ute letter, see the pr ipriety of our 
closing the subje ct. 


been added t 


including r of t 
be edited by Mr. ner; an Account « ; Siol Exqurren.— The pa colours are black and yellow, 
nd are, we are informed, frequently worn by distinguished 


y 


paid by tl : t / 

James I.. » edited by » Pas , os: and personages when ¢ hout to be received by the pope. 

Notes of t bates in the Hou f Commot 1625, rorn.— The Rer. H. T. Ellacombe, Clyst St. 
to be edited the Directo Those wl know the vas cor j a. evonshire, is good enough to say that, 


amount of ical information contained in the Firs if a ill place yourself in direct communication with 
Series of the Camden Publications, and the value there- n, he will tell ye something about the Staffordshire 
fore of the elaborate Index which is in preparatio : MSS. ; , 7 
Mr. Gough, whom the admirable Index t e Parker G. L.—Mrs. M. A. Grey, the authoress of numerom 
Societ) . J . — ns was < ee = bee : , —_ works of fiction, died im February, 1870 - 

vanes oe : “ Adeste Fideles, ) Portuquese Hymn, consuit 


“N.&Q.” 2945. vii. ; Bd S. i, 109; v. 312. 


progress, and 


work in about another year 


H. S. Sxrpron.—The third and last edition of Bryant's 


A New Epitrow or Drayton.—We have great plea Ancient Mythology, sir vols. 8vo, was published ix 1807. 
sure in giving publicity to the following announcement :— At sales it has fetched from 31. to 71. 108. 

“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in telling vou that my | fy, W. Frnausox.—The date of The Short-Hand Die 
kind friend and excellent publisher, Mr. Russell S nith, tionary, published by Dodsley and others, is 1777. Tn the 
y~ - 7 cop ee E pm ay: ose = ae “W / 0 ; Catalogue of the British Museum it is attributed to Ales. 
hors OY a new ar wrouch edition oT re orks ¢ ™ , a . _ 

Mich 1e] aaneien be has entrusted to me the charge of Fraser, « short-hand eS - —_— ‘ 
numerous contributors to let him know any special infor- am Magazine fv eoruars ia, & a 
mation ‘te m anche on the writings of this great | ¥*%> * London Ma azine, of the same date, and Jind it to 
and hitherto neglected author. be the same work by different London publishers. 

“TI need hardly remind them that we do not require W. A. B. C.— For the rivers of Yorkshire mentioned by 
any information as to printed e litions and such like sub- | Spenser, see Faery (Queene, book iv. canto xi. stanzas 
sidia, or any reference to our usual great libraries, such | 30 38 (some ¢ litions, stanzas 33-36.) , 
as the British Museum or the Bodleian Library, &c.; but Errata.—4™ §. ix. p. 361, col. i. lines 5 and 6, for 
any private copies containing MS. notes, or any private | “ Gluzart (Glusearde or Gluss-dur ?)” read « Glazart 
notitia will be thankfully acknowledged. The work will (Glassarde or Glassdur ?).” 
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